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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY 





A shrewd traveller, writing of sea- 
voyaging, as the true antidote of city life, 
described it as a rhythm of living, of 
eating and of sleeping, which in turn 
induces a rhythm of thinking. There is 
a monotony in ocean travel which may 
oppress at first but later heals and 
soothes. The restful influence of ocean 
horizons and the invigorating effects of 
sea air, day after day, replenish mind 


and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging 
that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but 
the ocean trip is merely a prelude to the 
fuller change of climate, scenes and 
interests in this Dominion of sunshine, 
health and happiness. 


“The Sign of the Springbok ’— 
Series “ S"’—is an informative little 
book of Special Tours to this glorious 
land of travel. It is worth looking into 
and will be sent post free on applica- 
tion to: —The Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, or 
the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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3 lines 
for 5/- 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


- Telewhone: Ken. 1490. “ Estate, c/o Harrods, London.” 


1/6 per 
line after 


Houses and Properties 





Telegrams ; Surrey Offices: West Byfleet. 

















ESHER AND OXSHOTT (BETWEEN). 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT PRACTICALLY ONE-THIRD OF COST. 


CHARMING MODERN 
RESIDENCE. 

Magnificent panelled lounge 
or dance (42 ft. dong), 
3 reception, 10 hed (3 en suite) 
4 up-to-date bath rooms, very 
well-arranged Offices, with 
servants’ sitting room, com- 
plete central heating, electric 
light, &c; large ‘brick-built 
yvarage. Grounds of exceptional 
charm, with hard and = grass 
tennis courts, rockery, rose gar- 
walled garden, woodland 


and wild garden. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


See 


For Sale or To Ig 





SURREY & SUSSEX, 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, ¢& 
JOR Property Large and Small, ; ney 

beautiful Worth and Balcombe Foreat ae 
| A, T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 


| (For over 20 years with Messrs, Knight, Frank & 
; ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGEs, su 
(Phone Crawley 328.) Fi 













MODERATE RESERVE TO ENSURE sapp 
BRACING AIR, SANDY SOIL, 


* GORSEMOUNT ” HINDHEAD 


An excellent Detached pre-war Country Resideng, 
favourite residential position, 700 ft. up; 3 ree, 7 hei 
hath, oflices. Main servites, double garage, tennis } a 
vinery. Easy reach 3 golf links, commons and all amegi. 
i Recommended.—Apply REGINALD C. 8, EvENyer 
, HASLEMERE (Tel. 10) and at Hindhead gy) 
Farnham. : 













ABOUT 3{ ACRES. 
Recommended with the utmost confidence by Joint Agents, HAMPTON AND SONS, 20, St. James’s Square, 
§.W.1, and HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 









THE IDEAL HOME. 
MODERN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL DESIGN. LABOUR-SAVING TO THE LAST DEGREE. 
Within three-quarters of an hour from town. Picked position. On high ground, in rural position with distant views. 





Hall, with gentlemen's cloak f 
room, 3 Teception, 6 bed, 2 
bath (lavatory basins’ in princi- 
pal bed rooms). 









Complete central _—_ heating, 
Electric light. Co.’s water. 
Constant hot water. Telephone. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE BUT 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, 


with ornamental garden, mashie 












eourse, woodland with pond, 

kitchen garden, in all about 
6 ACRES. 

Meated double garage Green- 


house, 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
ended by the Sole Agents, HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 













HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


READY FOR OCCUPATION. 





PEXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I.  Tel., 351 Berti 
‘The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 


I 





HOMES — NOT HOUSES. 

We have designed over 5,000 homes -to individu, 
owners’ special requirements. Our service will oy 
come all your difficulties for we find the site, design ay 
build the house to your own ideas in the distriet of you 
choice at one inclusive cost and arrange finance 
desired. Write to our Advisory Dept. for free advi 
and Catalogue ** P.”’ 


UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD... RickMansworn 





An OUTSTANDING PROPOSITION 
for 
HOTEL COMPANIES & .TRUSTS 
A FAMOUS HOUSE 
Ideal in situation, accommodation’ and amenities fr 
RESIDENTIAL or CLUB PURPOSES 
13 bed.; 2 acres; LOW FIGURE £4,200 FREEHOL 
accepted for this DELIGHTFUL HOME OF 
CHARACTER and HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Itlustrated particulars from COX & MARTIN, King 
Stone House, Kingston-upon-Thames, 














WILLETT-BUILT 
CHOICE POSITION 

ON HIGH GROUND. 

5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
SPACIOUS HALL. 

EXCELLENT OFFICES. 

LARGE GARDEN. 

SPACE FOR GARAGE. 
DECORATIONS TO SUIT 
PURCHASER. 












For particulars of this and other houses 
apply :— 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD, 


Sloane Square, 8.W.1. 
(Telephone ; Sloane 8141.) 





Local Office :— 
1374, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 
























56, BROMPTON ROAD 
(Sloane 0138-9.) 


WHITEMAN & CO., 


NR. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
PICTURESQUE REPLICA’ of OLD SUSSEX 
‘OTTAGE, partly stone-built with thatched roof. 
Absolute country, not. isolated. Electric Light and 
Power, Main Water, Central Heating. Loggia, Large 
Lounge, 3 Bed., Bath, &c. Garage. Pretty Garden, 


€ acre. 
£1,400 OR OFFER. 


& CO., 56 Brompton Road. 





NR. EAST GRINSTEAD. 


On Private Estate, Dormans Park. MOST CHARMING 
HOUSE in perfect setting. Main lighting, water and 
drains ; 2 Reception, Sun Parlour, 4-5 Bed., Bath, &c. 
Garage. Woodland Gardens, 1 acre. 


EXORS. SELLING—£1,950 OR OFFER. 


WHITEMAN & CO., Road. 
0138-9). 










56 


WHITEMAN 
0138-9). 


(Sloane Brompton (Sloane 



















HEALTHY HIGHGATE, N46. 


CLOSE TUBE (20 mins. City or West En 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH, KEN WOODS, GOL! 
LINKS. A Superior Pre-War Residence (non-basement 
3 Reception, 6 Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Usual Office 
| Electric Light and Power, Parquet Flooring, Lavatoy 
Basins installed in 2 bedrooms. “Matured and secluded 
garden of } acre. Lease 60 years. Ground Rent £10 lb 
Price £1,875.—Agents, BATTY & STEVENS, 269 Ard 
way Road, Highgate, N.'6). (Phone : Mountview 12 





O LET.—In charming village, adjacent to Mam 
_ House. 16th Century Farm Buildings converte 
into Dwellinghouse (facing south and west) with cow 
yard designed as a Spanish patio, with fountain, tem 
&c. On the Southern slopes of the Quantock Hil: 
2} miles from Taunton Station (London 24 how 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroo 
servants’ sitting room, garage for 2 ears. E 7 
laid on from Taunton main. Excellent water supply li 
gravitation.—Write Box A563, T'he Spectator, 99 Gow 
Street, W.C. 1. 





LAS PALMAS 
(CANARY ISLANDS). 
FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 
(OWNED BY ENGLISHMAN). 


With attendance, for six months from October " 
March inclusive. 3} guineas weekly. Full detail: 
available from the ESTATE DEPT., The Spedale 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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A CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 


ahck ch 
ae 


The Question 


“Possibly you will be able to help me and some 
friends of mine in the tremendous problem of keeping 
this England of ours a Christian land. Immediate 
reunion, we know, is not practical politics, but is there 
no other way? Could you not tell us, for example, 
what progress, if any, towards union is being made in 
the sphere of national religious education?” 


The Answer 


“The conclusion one draws from the facts is that a 
united Christian front in the schools, and through the 
schools in the country at large, is nearer than many 
people think.” 


The Question was addressed to the Editor of the 
Morning Post by a country parson. The Answer is the 
conclusion of the man he at once commissioned to try 
to answer the parson’s question. He reached it after 
a comprehensive and impartial investigation of the 
whole system of religious education in this country, 
and of the beliefs of the principal Churches and Sects 
in the British Isles. 


The articles, which contain information never before 
so closely collated, will be of special interest to 


ANGLICANS ROMAN CATHOLICS 
THE LARGER FREE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS 
CHURCHES SPIRITUALISTS 

QUAKERS BRITISH ISRAEL 

SALVATION ARMY AND OTHER 

YouTH MOVEMENTS DENOMINATIONS 
and all who are interested in the future of Christianity 
in England. 


The articles have been written by Mr. Hugh 
Martin, the well-known journalist, who was for many 


years prominently associated with the Daily News, 


Daily Chronicle and Daily Herald, and who was 
selected for his impartiality. 


The first article in this series will be published in 


The Morning Post 
ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT NOW 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


*“When we come, as common sense dic- 
tates we must come in our search for 
the world’s best, to the consideration 
of the car as a whole—engine, gearbox, 


braking, steering, suspension, silence, 


acceleration, longevityand so on—then 
argument ceases to obtain, the Rolls- 
Royce has it every time, and of that 
there is no doubt, no possible doubt 
whatever.” —Capt. E-. de Normanuville 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 134-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYPAIR 620r 
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News of the Week 


HE disarmament problem has for the moment 
narrowed itself down to the single question of 
whether Germany shall rearm. To that there must be 
an unhesitating answer. In no circumstances can she 
be allowed substantially to increase her military strength. 
Fortunately, Great Britain, the United States and 
Franee are to all appearance solidly united on that. 
They must not only remain united, and not only refuse 
to assent to the principle of German rearmament, but, if 
necessary, take active steps, such as are suggested in a 
leading article on a later page, to make German 
rearmament impossible. That, of course, lays on the rest 
of the world, and, in particular, on the other signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles, an increased moral compulsion 
to proceed without further delay with the reduction 
of their own armaments. It should be much the easier 
in that the reaflirmation of the Locarno pledges by 
Signor Mussolini on behalf of Italy and Mr. Baldwin 
on behalf of this country last Thursday and Friday 
goes far towards giving France the assurances she asks for. 
The French have made what is apparently a firm offer 
to reduce their home army to 200,000 men even during 
the first “ trial period ”’ of four years —or whatever other 
space of time may be agreed on—the German Reichswehr 
being simultaneously increased from 100,000 long-service 
to 200,000 short-service men and the irregular armed 
formations being disbanded. Both are changes eminently 


to be desired. 
* * * * 


The immediate question concerns procedure. What is to 
be done if Germany refuses to agree to a disarmament 
plan which the rest of the world considers reasonable ? 
Here again, the answer seems perfectly clear, The con- 
ference should go on. ‘The Convention should be adopted 
and signed. If Germany stands aloof she stands aloof, 
and must be treated as a State that has deliberately 


chosen aloofness. No one desires to build a united frent 
against her, but if a united front forms itself in favour 
of a disarmament convention which really does mean 
limitation, and some reduction, of armaments, and Ger- 
many sets herself against it, the situation arising will 
be of her own creation. Equality of status was promised 
her a year ago, and even after the spectacle of nine- 
months’ fomentation of the war-spirit in Germany 
that promise has not been retracted. But that there 
should, in view of what has happened, be some slackening 
of the speed at which effect is given to the promise is 
inevitable. The German official view—for all views 
given publicity in Germany today must be more or less 
ollicial—is that a further prelonged stage of bargaining is 
in prospect. The time for prolonged bargaining is over and 
Germany must be told so plainly. So long as she thinks 
she can break up the Disarmament Conference by walking 
out of it she has every temptation to walk out of it. 
There is still a possibility of friendly agreement with the 
Germans. But if that fails, then the one practical course 
is to go straight forward without Germany and decide 
how to deal with her afterwards. Means need not be 
lacking. 
« x ¢ * 

The Dissolution in Spain 

The Spanish General Election, which we foresaw as 
almost inevitable a week ago, has since been decided on; 
and the Cortes, which was elected as a revolutionary 
Constituent Assembly to frame the Republican Con- 
stitution, is now to make way for one chosen under more 
normal conditions. It would have been better for all the 
parties of the Left if they had consented to its dis- 
solution a year earlier, when it had done its constitutional 
work, and when the pendulum had not yet started 
But even in countries 


swinging so heavily against it. 
with much longer Parliamentary experience than Spain 
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the reluctance of parties to ‘relinquish an abnormal 
majority snatched under abnormal conditions is often 
carried to self-destroying lengths. It is to- be hoped 
that the reaction will not go too far. Some of the recent 
legislation, by which a temporary majority in Parliament 
over-rode a permanent majority in the country, must 
doubtless be amended or repealed. But the main con- 
stitutional work of the outgoing Cortes has been well 
done, and its successors will be wise if, in the interests 
of national stability, they do not unnecessarily interfere 
with it. Sefior Barrios, who is a convinced Republican, 
but of conservative type, appears quite a suitable 
Premier to preside over the elections, in which, it is 
important to note, women will participate for the first 
time. 
* * * * 

The End of the Assembly 

The Thirteenth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
which ended on Wednesday, was marked by no very im- 
passioned discussions, being overshadowed inevitably 
by the pending resumption of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. But there have been some encouraging features. 
One was the return of the Argentine Republic to full 
participation in the League’s work; another the satis- 
factory outcome of the British demand for stricter 
budgeting by the League, resulting, among other things, 
in some payment on account of arrears by defaulting 
members; another the agreement to establish a fund 
and a High Commissioner for the assistance of refugees 
from Germany. This last proposal was cast, after 
some difficulty, in a form which enabled the German 
delegation to refrain from voting against it. The Germans 
practised no such abnegation in the matter of a resolution 
calling on all States to observe certain standards in the 
treatment of the minorities within their borders, and 
making clear who were to be regarded as minorities. Since 
the motion was at the best only a declaration of opinion, 
embodying no enforceable provisions, the decision of the 
Germans to break the unanimity which an Assembly 


resolution requires was of no great moment. 
* * * * 


Will Germany Inflate ? 

Germany shook off another chain almost unnoticed 
this week, when Dr. Schacht secured from the 
Bank of International Settlements the abolition of the 
General Council of the Reichsbank set up under the 
Dawes plan. With the end of reparation payments it 
had become superfluous. In addition, the Reichsbank 
was given permission to deal in fixed-interest securities, 
and Dr. Schacht promised that he would use this right 
to buy securities and increase the cover of the note- 
issue. Why is that necessary? For long Germany’s 
exchange restrictions have made her gold standard 
purely formal. External pressure on her currency 
is not a possible risk, and most people would agree that 
Germany disciplined by the Nazis would not dare to 
endanger it internally. Hence justifiable suspicions in 
the City that Germany may inflate. Inflation would 
be the only way for the Nazis to redeem their promises 
to the agrarians that prices would rise, and to the 
workers that they would not lower wages, and it would 
ease the application of a public works scheme. It is 
psychologically offensive to a party built on a middle 
class whom inflation ruined. But inflation by Dr. 
Schacht, who stabilized the mark, would be more 
acceptable than by anyone else ; and it would be within 
the pretence of a gold standard. The alternative, which 
since it is more reputable Dr. Schacht parades, is a 
loan-conversion. That would not, however, exclude in- 


flation afterwards and it is in fact probable that he will 
carry it out, 





—= 
A Muzzled Press 

-All pretence of freedom: of speech or writing has 
completely disappeared in Germany that the new p 
law announced last week by Dr. Goebbels does little more 
than give legislative force to a situation already existing 
Journalism in Germany is in future to be a closed profes, 
sion. No one may become a journalist except by licence, 
No man, any one of whose four grandparents was non: 
Aryan, will be admitted to the profession—this ina country 
where the greatest journalists were Jews. Once admitted 
the journalist will be bound by a series of regulations which, 
in effect, prohibit any criticism of any Government action 
whatever. Propaganda in fact is to rule supreme. Trut) 
is driven back to the battom of her well. Germans ap 
to be reconciled to the present régime by being cut of 
from facts. They were never allowed to know that Ems 
Torgler spent five months in chains, When the great 
Queen’s Hall meeting was held to protest. against (er. 
many’s treatment of the. Jews what the German papers 
reported was that the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
spoken of Germany as a great country. A greater man 
than Hitler or Goebbels wrote that ‘ the truth shall make 
you free.” Just as certainly forcible deprivation of the 
truth makes men slaves. Germany reverts to the condi- 
tion from which this country emancipated itself in the 
eighteenth century. 

* * * * 


The Drop in Unemployment 

Employment continues to improve; and the retums 
for September, showing 86,000 more persons at work 
and 74,410 fewer out of work, continue a process which, 
save for the single month of July, has been uninterrupted 
and cumulative since January. Though still uneven in 
its incidence, it is now spread much wider than it was, 
and most of the staple trades excepting cotton reflect it, 
The hosiery trade, for instance, has diminished its 
unemployed by half since January, and the woollen 
industry by more than half. Coal-mining showed 46,000 
fewer unemployed during the month, All this is cheering, 
but we must not build too much on it. At the moment 
many temporary conditions remain in our favour, 
The rate of exchange still gives our export trade a certain 
advantage against the United States in the South 
American markets, and a good deal more against Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and Czechoslovakia, both there and 
elsewhere. Indeed, Japan is the only important com- 
petitor who enjoys a currency advantage against us. 
But this sort of stimulus cannot be continued indefinitely ; 
and the permanent enigma which now. confronts our 
island—how it is to secure a sufficient export trade to 
maintain a high standard of living for its dispropor- 
tionately large population—has not yet found any 
permanent answer. 

* * * * 

The War on Slums 

Sir Hilton Young is to be congratulated on the 
vigour and common sense of his reply in_ the 
Southampton case, where the Corporation decided to 
delay slum clearance in order to see whether the slun- 
owners could be compensated. The Minister of Health 
stated the principle unexceptionably. 


“Tt will not, I imagine, be contended that a man is entitled to 
make a profit out of selling the use of bad houses any more than 
out of selling bad meat. The parallel is in no way unreasonable. 
The physical, not to mention the moral, consequences of living-it 
an unfit house may be slower, but are no less certain'than those of 
eonsuming unfit food.” - 


He went on to show that the only point really debatable 
is whether the standard for “ badness” in housing is 
fixed unreasonably high, and to recount’ the maby 
safeguards which the law provides against any injustice 
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under this head. They are indeed more than ample ; 
u ae 
and that as partly why slums remain as numerous as 


they are. 


But the anti-slum movement is making real 
sg, one satisfactory sign being the admirable 


resolution: passed by the Conservative Conference. The 
Conservative Party has taken some special interest in 
the slum problem—varying from time to time, but 
never quite lost—ever since Disraeli’s day. 


* * 


prison in Default 


* 


Last Wednesday the Home Office Committee on 
«imprisonment in default of payment ’’ began its 
sittings. “Imprisonment for debt” in the strictest 
gnse—i.e., for failure to pay judgement debts proved 
inthe county court—does not come within its reference. 
But the principle is much the same in the classes of 


ease which do. 


These are all matters which arise out 


of proceedings before magistrates—fines imposed for 
petty offences, weekly payments under a separation 
order or an affiliation order, or court orders to pay 


local rates. 


At present the alternative to payment in 


any of these cases is a spell of imprisonment—costly to 
the State in itself, doubly so for its often ruinous effect 


on the character of the 


persons 


imprisoned. The 


problem is not an easy one; but if the Committee is to 
glve it, it must start by recognizing that any device 
whose only effect is to let the offender off cannot be a 


solution at all, 


Nor is it any solution to say that there 


should be fewer small punishable offences at law; for 
on the multiplication of these small prohibitions, which 
affect public health or road traflic or amenities or order, 
depends to a large extent the progress of decency and 


civilization. 


. 


What is wanted is a method for compelling 


payment otherwise than by the alternative of prison. 


* * 
General Hertzog’s Fight 


* 


Though the final vote has not been taken as we write, 
General Hertzog seems certain to swing the Tree State 
Nationalist Party Congress in favour of fusion with the 


South African Party. 


But that will not end his troubles, 
for Dr. Malan, who controls not only Die Burger, the 


(ape Nationalist paper, but the corresponding paper in 
the Free State, too, remains irreconcilable, and he holds 


several strong cards in his hand. 
subsidy becomes an increasing incubus to the fusionists, 
as Mr. Fourie, its only begetter, is the chief Cape National- 
Thus commercial interests are 
to stem the agricultural 
discontent from which Dr. Malan will develop his 
republican anti-financial propaganda, Mr. Havenga will 
probably be forced to delay his promised concessions to 
the goldmines and devote most relief to farmers in his 
Commerce and the goldmines are South 

they were the active forces behind 
coalition on the South African Party side, and if they 
are the first bitten they will love it less. 
will work on like a mole: but one great difficulty faces 
him, The personal antipathy between him and Mr. Roos 
makes co-operative opposition to the Government in 
the Transvaal next to impossible. 


ist remaining ‘ loyal.” 
offended; and 


* 


Liberia Obdurate 


In spite of Lord 


moreover, 


obdurate. Her representative, 
claims that the scheme which the special Committee 
of the Council wish to impose upon Liberia infringes 
her sovereign status, and if he can make a clear case 
he may be able to win the small States of the League. 
On the other hand, how can Liberia hope to carry on 
without the: financial concessions and the expert advice 
which the League plan offers 2. The Firestone Company’s 


* 


strong 


words, 
Mr. Grimes, 


The Italian shipping 


Dr. Malan 


Liberia 


contract gives it a veto over further Liberian borrowing, 
and the company is willing to co-operate with the 
League.. If Liberia holds out and loans fail, there are 
two -alternatives for her—taxation, and the sale of 


slaves. The latter Liberia ~would scarcely dare to 
repeat; and taxation would stimulate new tribal 


rebellion among the Krus and inland—giving France an 
excuse to cross the frontier to preserve order. ‘Fhe 
League scheme is open to criticism at several points. 
For instance, Chief Adviser, Financial Adviser and 
commander of the Frontier Force (till now the agent of 
tax and slave-collection) are to be American nominees, 
and Firestone, an American company, is the only foreign 
interest allowed to develop further land. Clearly a more 
international scheme would be preferable. And _ the 
whole vast Liberian hinterland is to be administered 
by three white officials. But between the League scheme 
and no scheme there cannot be a moment’s hesitation. 
* ok * * 
English Girls and Indian Students 
Marriages between English girls and Indian students, 
contracted while the latter are sojourning in this country, 
are an evil which has latterly become much too frequent ; 
and there is much behind the recent correspondence on 
the subject in The Times. Responsible Indians deprecate 
these unions at least as much as English opinion does, 
Whatever their biological results (a matter upon which 
some doubt may rest), the environmental, personal, 
social, and religious factors entail almost unescapabie 
misery and degradation. How can they be rendered less 
frequent ? Public warnings, like those of the recent 
letter-writers, may help; but the root need is to reform 
certain conditions. The average Indian student in England 
far too rarely meets any young Englishmen of his own 
age who will consort with him as comrades ; and he has 
to “ pick up” with girls, usually below his social level, 
in order to get any white society at all. Moreover, the 
novelty of these girls, with their Western freedom 
and education, is very much calculated to unbalance him. 
Education of Indian girls in India on Western lines is 
one of the more fundamental remedies. There is still far 
too little of it for the average educated young Indian to 
have much chance of finding an educated Indian wife. 
* * * * 


A Scottish Home Rule Candidate 

The appearance of Sir Alexander MacEwen in the 
lists makes Kilmarnock much the most interesting of 
the half-dozen by-elections now pending. For Sir 
Alexander is a Scottish Home Rule candidate who must 
be taken seriously.- He is, of course, a moderate, taking 
the same line as the Duke of Montrose ; he has a high 
reputation far outside his native city of Inverness ; 
and, what is more important for immediate purposes, 
he is supported by both the Scottish Party and the 
National Party of Scotland, The question is how far 
he will draw votes from official Liberals and official 
Labour. The case for giving Scotland far larger control 
over her own affairs is very nearly unanswerable, as 
Sir Ian Macpherson shows in an article on a later page, 
and Kilmarnock may feel this a particularly good oppor- 
tunity for making Scotland’s sentiments felt at West- 
minster. The loss of a seat to the National Government 
would hurt no one, in view of its majority in the House, 
and the return of a moderate Scottish Home Ruler 
would be open to none of the objections attaching to 
the election of an extremist. 

* * . * 

Apologies are due to many would-be purchasers of last 
week’s SPECTATOR who were unable to obtain copies because 
the issue was completely sold out. , The print has been 


_ increased this week and no difficulties in supply should arise. 
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If Germany Rearms 


HOUGH hope of a Disarmament Convention is not 
quite abandoned the prospect of an obdurately 
recalcitrant. Germany has to be faced. 
Germany claiming to be no longer bound by the Versailles 
restrictions because the other signatories of the Versailles 
Treaty have not disarmed, and proceeding to rearm in 
whatever way she thinks fit. If that happens, as it well 
may, what is to be the answer of the rest of Europe ? 
For the moment at any rate Germany is not to be seriously 
feared, for she is completely isolated, morally and politic- 
ally, and sufficiently conscious of that to realize that 
aggression would spell suicide. On this issue France is 
against her, Great Britain is against her, America is 
against her, Russia and Poland and the Little Entente 
are against her; and however much the réle of con- 
ciliator may have appealed to Signor Mussolini it is 
quite certain that Italy has no thought of encouraging 
any military adventure on Herr Hitler’s part. So far 
from that, the Duce has just issued a most timely reminder 
that in the event of any attack by Germany on France 
the Treaty of Locarno would at once come into play. 
That, coupled with Mr. Baldwin’s plain warning that in 
case of need Britain would honour her Locarno pledges 
to the letter, is a factor making powerfully for stability. 
But that only gives Europe a breathing-space. There 
may be no immediate danger of war, but no one can expect 
to see France sit quietly by and watch Germany rearm, 
even if this country and Italy were willing to. And 
neither of them in fact would be. It is a cardinal point 
of British policy that there shall be no rearmament of 
Germany, even if the disarmament of the rest of Europe 
is a slower process than it should be. But how is German 
rearmament to be prevented ? It may prove in the end 
to be no bad thing for that question to be forced on the 
world. One way, no doubt, would be a preventive war. 
France and other States could attack Germany before 
she had time to build up a new military machine. That 
possibility has only to be mentioned to be dismissed, 
though certain circles in France may find the temptation 
to it hard to resist. What at first sight looks more 
plausible is the imposition on Germany of an economic 
blockade under Article. XVI of the League Covenant. 
But Article XVI only applies to a State which actually 
goes to war in breach of its Covenant obligations, and in 
any case the difficulty of persuading League States 
generally to agree to the immense dislocation of trade 
which resort to Article XVI would involve has already 
proved insurmountable. A general blockade of Germany 
is not practicable. 

Are there then no effective means of pressure available ? 
There are. At any rate, there are means that are claimed 
on high authority to be both practical and effective, and 
it is highly desirable that the Governments of the world 
should study them intensively and without delay. They 
ought to do that irrespective of Germany, though it might 
turn out that Germany by her own action was the first 
The 
danger of that is at least sufficiently great to make it 
legitimate to use Germany as a serviceable example. 
Germany, let it be assumed, claims the right to rearm. 
The rest of the world, let it be assumed further, decides 
that Germany must not rearin. 


State to force them into operation against her. 


In that case she must be 
prevented from rearming, and by one definite stroke, 
The wherewithal for rearmament must be denied her, 
No war can be carried on except on the basis of vast sup- 
plies of minerals,—minerals which for the most part Ger- 
many lacks. She has te import them, and there are 
some signs that she is importing them. In The Spectator 


That means a. 


last week returns were quoted showing that this Year 
Germany is importing two minerals, nickel and tungstey 
both vital constituents in munitions, on twice as large g 
scale as she did in 1932. There may be legitimate Feasons 
for that, but in all the circumstances it is for Germany to 
satisfy the world that there are: In any case, can she be 
allowed to pile up constituents of munitions as gh 
did before 1914? So far as nickel is concerned the 
answer lies with the British Commonwealth, for 90 pe; 
cent. of the world’s supplies come from Canada. Wolfram, 
from which tungsten is derived, is more widely distributed, 
but much of it comes from Burma, Malaya and Australasia, 

These are only two essential minerals—antimony, 
manganese, copper are others—but they serve well 
enough as examples, and point the way direct to a per: 
fectly feasible policy, a policy which was in fact clearly 
outlined by Sir Thomas Holland, now Principal of 
Edinburgh University and formerly President of the 
Indian Munitions Board, in his Presidential Address ti 
the British Association at Johannesburg in 1929. What 
his thesis amounts to briefly is that if a nation is denied by 
the rest of the world certain essential minerals, that 
country becomes incapable of sustained war. Ata June- 
ture like this such a thesis imperatively demands exani- 
nation. It has withstood criticism for four years 
successfully enough to entitle it to claim the attention of 
Governments. The strength of the case for it, and the 
weakness of the objections advanced, cannot be demon- 
strated at length here, but they most certainly should be 
at Geneva. To the argument that Germany’s hope is in 
air and chemical warfare it may be replied that no nation 
would be mad enough to launch an air attack unless it 
meant to follow it up with the ordinary apparatus of 
ground warfare. If it be contended that Governments 
would hesitate to interfere with the trade of their citizens 
with Germany the answer is that any trade with Germany 
for munitions purposes outside the limits set by the 
Treaty of Versailles is illegitimate, and up to this year has 
apparently not been taking place. All, therefore, that is 
necessary is to keep things as they are. In general a 
refusal by all Governments to permit the export of 
minerals to an offending State, or a State that was quite 
obviously piling up stocks for no legitimate commercial 
purpose, would be sufficient. It would involve none of 
the difficulties of an ordinary blockade; and every 
country is at liberty to regulate its exports. Oil, for 
this purpose, takes a high place in the mineral category. 

All this, of course, may turn out to be wholly 
unnecessary so far as Germany is concerned. Existing 
difficulties may be smoothed out and a Disarmament 
Convention signed by her as well as the rest of the 
world. Heaven send it be so. But that does not dispense 
Governments from the duty of exploring exhaustively 
a proposal which circumstances may make it desirable 
to adopt at any moment. Such methods may be needed 
in another quarter where they would be. particularly 
easy to apply. If it is true, as some of the best authorities 
assert, that the British Empire and the United States 
alone could prevent a war of any, magnitude by cutting 
off mineral supplies, then manifestly the British Enipire 
and the United States ought to cut them off. But far 
better on every ground would be universal action under 
the Kellogg Pact and the League Covenant. If such 
action is to be effective, plans for taking it must be worked 
out in advance. ‘That means now, if for no other reason 
than that a general restriction scheme is less invidious 
than ene drawn up as an emergency measure directed 
against a particular State, 
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Britain Tells the World 


0 better speech has been delivered by an Englishman 
at “Geneva for years’ than Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s 

declaration on British traditions and the contrast between 
em andthe doctrines Nazi Germany is preaching. 
the First Commissioner of Works himself is one of the 
ablest of Left Wing Conservatives, and the Left Wing 
Conservatives, as a whole, form a group to which the 
vst mass of middle opinion in this country would 
wilingly entrust its fortunes. As progressive in regard 
io disarmament and foreign affairs generally as most 
Liberals and many Labour men, they owe to the con- 
grvatism they have inherited an innate respect for 
established institutions by no means inconsistent with 
4 recognition of the need for change where the need for 
change is manifest. Witness, for example, the pamphlet 
in which Mr. Duff Cooper and Colonel Headlam last year 
admitted frankly the impossibility of any survival of 
the hereditary principle in a reformed House of Lords. 
And witness, much more notably, the deliberate resolve 
with which Ministers like Mr. Baldwin and Lord Irwin 
and Sir Samuel Hoare have committed themselves to 
substantial, if limited, advance in the direction of 
vif-government for India. Driven by new ideas the 
world advances to new methods, and old institutions 
must adapt themselves or perish. Political wisdom 
is demonstrated by the ability to adapt without 
destroving, and it is a quality in which this country has 
shown itself well supplied. We escaped the upheavals 
that turned other countries upside down in 1789 and 
1330 and 1848, and today, when Parliaments are 
toppling right and left, the country in which Parliamen- 
tay government had its birth can show the world that 
Parliamentary government still serves better than any 
other system the needs of these islands themselves and 
the scattered Dominions that sprang from them. 

Nothing could be more timely than the declaration 
made by Mr. Ormsby-Gore as British delegate at Geneva 
f his unshaken faith in democratic institutions and a 
Parliamentary system. Men's faiths waver all too easily. 
Something spectacular in a dictatorship catches the 
impressionable imagination. Stalin has abolished un- 
employment ; Hitler has devised a labour-training plan ; 
Mussolini has drained marshes and made trains run to 
time. True. And neither in Russia nor in Germany 
wor in Italy can a journalist write, or a politician speak, 
i word counter to the Government's desires. Let 
admirers of Russia turn their eyes to the exiles of the 
White Sea coasts; or of Germany to the concentration 
camps dotting the length and breadth of the land; or 
f Italy (though in Italy there are some signs of a slow 
return towards toleration if not to freedom) to the still- 
existing confino of the islands. The conservatism which 
declares that the Parliamentary system of this country 
is better, with all its shortcomings, than any of these 
things, is a conservatism which everyone to the Left 
ofthe Tory Die-hards and to the Right of the Socialist 
League will acclaim. ‘The doctrine that a Government- 
controlled Press is better, at any rate, than a 
owned by Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere is 
utterly false. With those two peers we disagree funda- 
mentaily on almost every point. But they are exercising 
the unchallenged right of free citizens in a free country 
in the use they make of their various papers. Nothing 
in our view is more essential to the order and welfare of 
the world than a strong League of Nations. But better 
4 thousand times Lord Beaverbrook attacking the 
League because he disbelieves in it than supporting it 
under Government dictation. 


Press 


A British Minister who goes to Geneva to show the 
world that Englishmen stil believe in their country and 
their country’s methods of government is doing as great a 
service to other nations as to his own. It is all to the 
good that we should acknowledge our deficiencies at the 
But there is such a thing as an 
excess of self-depreciation—and it is anything but the 
virtue for which it is sometimes mistaken. When Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore tells the delegates of fifty countries at 
Geneva that what holds the British Commonwealth to- 
gether is equality of status and freedom, and that it is a 
cardinal principle of the Commonwealth that no person 
should be prevented from holding any public post or 
entering any profession by reason of race or colour or 
creed, he is exalting an ideal higher than many of his 
hearers haye seen realized so far within their own borders. 
And when he affirms his belief that the liberties of England 
are based on Parliamentary Government he administers 
a check, both sharp and salutary, to the light-hearted 
devotees of innoyation who dismiss Parliaments super- 
ciliously as something effete and We 
have no desire to impose our own methods on other 

Italy thinks itself better off under 
Germany under Hitlerism, or Russia 
it think so, Propaganda is 
which as a people we shine, 
nor need we much desire to. But it is possible to be too 
A heavy responsibility would rest 


right times and places. 


outworn. 


countries. If 
Fascism, or 
under Communism, let 
not an achievement in 
otiose and quiescent, 
on us if we let institutions in which we believe stand con- 
demned because we were too far aloof or too lethargic to 
defend them. If nothing else it would be a caitiff aban- 
donment of the lesser nations which stand by a Parliamen- 
tary system as firmly as ourselves. 

It becomes us little to put our réle too high. 


it 


No 
one has made us a judge or a divider over the nations. 
But unless we recognize the part we have to play we are 
false to all the memory of our past and all the hope 
of our future. We cannot, as Mr. Baldwin most rightly 
declared in his Birmingham speech, separate ourselves 
from Europe. Our policy, as Sir John Simon quite as 
rightly said in the City the day before, is to be the friends 
of all nations and the allies of none. The statement could 
be misinterpreted, but it is substantially sound. As 
members of the League of Nations we stand for collective 
action at Geneva, not for sectional efforts that may all too 
easily provoke sectional opposition. The task is to be 
essentially ourselves and yet to co-operate to the utmost 
of our ability with others. We shall not succeed in doing 
that by over-emphasizing our own virtues, but we shall 
succeed even less by denying our own faith. We hold 
the rank of a Great Power. and our place is among the 
We have something worth teaching to teach the 
There is much to be said against a National 


leaders. 
world today. 
Government as a permanent institution, but it stands as a 
demonstration of national unity at a moment when such 
a demonstration makes visibly for stability. Economically 
we are raising ourselves out of the pit of the depression, 
as unemployment figures, motor-car registrations, revenue 
returns and a dozen other indications show, and our in- 
creased capacity to purchase must gradually improve the 
Above all, 
we are regaining confidence ourselves, and the best service 
we can render to the countries with whom we tratflic is to 
Pitt's words about this 


prospects of the States from which we buy. 


endeavour to restore theirs, too. 
country saving herself by her exertions and Europe by her 
example may be almost too trite to quote. But when a 


thing has been said supremely well tt is folly to try to say 


it otherwise, 
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_ A Spectator’s Notebook 


AM told that in the new volume of his memoirs, which 
appears next week, Mr. Lloyd George mentions 
that the post of Prime Minister was offered to Mr. Balfour 
on Mr. Asquith’s resignation in December, 1916. That 
is a very interesting contribution to history. Mr. 
Spender says nothing of it in dealing with those fevered 
days in his biography of Lord Oxford. Nor does Mr. 
Winston Churchill in his World Crisis. And I understand 
Lord Balfour’s own papers contain nothing on the 
point apart from a mention of the fact that ‘“ various 
proposals,” or words to that effect, were discussed at 
the Palace Conference on December 6th. Lord Beaver- 
brook in his Politicians and the War says that the question 
of Mr. Asquith’s willingness to serve under Mr. Bonar 
Law or Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Balfour was raised, 
and this, possibly, is as far as the matter went. 
But information from other quarters goes to confirm 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that Mr. Balfour could 
have become Prime Minister again if he had chosen. It 
is hard to believe he would have accepted the position in 
any circumstances. But he might have done if it had been 
put to him as a public duty, and if Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law had all promised their 

support. 

* * + * 

While I suspend judgement on many points connected 
with the Groups movement till I have seen something 
of it at closer quarters, I predict with little hesitation 
that it will make a considerable impression on London. 
The opening meeting on Monday, which is by invitation, 
will be a remarkable affair, as will be realized if a selection 
from the list of the applicants for tickets is published. 
The Groups will only appeal to a certain type. Another, 
and perhaps intrinsically a better, type they will 
inevitably impel by the apparent slickness of their 
technique, their specialized vocabulary and some of the 
literature they have evoked. But that the Groups 
produce results is incontestable, and so long as there is 
room in the Protestant Church for both the Salvation 
Army and the Anglo-Catholic movement there is 
certainly room for the Groups. Whether, as they hope, 
the movement marks the beginning of a widespread 
spiritual revival, or is to supply an answer to Com- 
munism and the various Fascisms, remains to be seen. 
But I feel little doubt that London will be the better 
for their campaign. 

* * - * 

Most people who have any taste of their own in 
books are interested in other people’s taste, and 
it was a happy inspiration on the part of the editor of 
the well-known Everyman Library to ask eighteen more 
or less public personages to choose their twenty-five 
favourite volumes from the 150 best-sellers in the famous 
That is only worth while, of course, if the 
cighteen differ sufficiently in experience and outlook. 
On the whole they do. At any rate a certain lack of 
identity can be assumed in both respects between, say, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Miss Gracie Fields—both 
of them in the strictest sense of the word public 
personages. I observe, and rejoice to observe, that they 
have at any rate Thackeray’s Esmond in common. 
Miss Fields runs rather heavily to Dickens (out of her 
six Sir Austen concurs in two, David Copperfield and 
A Tale of Two Cities), and while she has nothing to say 
to Shelley or Keats or Shakespeare, all of whom figure 
in Sir Austen’s list, her many admirers may (or may not) 
be surprised to find the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
and The Little Flowers of St. Francis among the 


series. 


twenty-five of her choice. I am tempted to make 
many more comments—Mr. Clynes, for cxample, gic 
tinctly deserves approval for his inclusion of Moby 
Dick in common with Mr. Richard Church, Miss Sybil 
Thorndike, Sir Barry Jackson and Sir Emest Barker. 
but space is lacking. 
* * * * ‘ 
What is one to make of the latest published cabj 
between the M.C.C. and the Australian Board of Control) 
Obviously those who drafted them on both sides Wished 
to find n accommodation, in order that the Australia, 
tour in England next summer may not fall through, 
But the Board of Control’s message still insisted tha 
“the type of bowling to which exception was take, 
in Australia” (i.e, what Larwood did and Jardin 
sanctioned) must be discontinued “ in the best interests 
of the game,” and asked for an assurance that the 
teams might take the field in 1934 on that footing. The 
M.C.C.’s reply naturally could not, consistently wit) 
previous cables, give such an assurance in unambiguoys 
terms. But if the one that it does give has not that 
meaning, it would appear to have no meaning at all; 
and, if 1934 brings Test Matches in which neither Jardine 
nor Larwood is played, the Australian attack on those 
players will have every reason to regard itself as victorious, 
Cricketers may differ about welcoming or deploring this 
result. It depends on how much importance they attach 
to the continuance of our matches with Australia, 
Mere politicians might frankly prefer to see _ the 
matches stopped. For in Australia Test Matches tend 
to be less cricketing events than explosions of Australian 
Nationalism, giving rise to an_ incredible _ bitterness 
against the other side—which is England. 
* * * * 


If, as I believe is the case, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had something to do with the choice of Canon F. R. 
Barry as Moorhouse Lecturer at Melbourne next year 
(in connexion with the centenary of Victoria), the Arch- 
bishop may be congratulated once more on his wisdom, 
Canon Barry is one of the outstanding figures among the 
younger men in the Church of England today. To his 
preaching the congregations at the University Church 
at Oxford—which he has lately left, greatly to Oxford's 
loss—bear sufficient witness, and his powers as an 
original and fearless thinker are abundantly demonstrated 
by his book on The Relevance of Christianity. Londoners, 
I fancy, have not yet quite realized that one of the 
vital forces in the Church of England has returned to their 
midst and can be heard on most Sundays at Archdeacon 
Wilberforce’s old church,-St. John’s, Smith Square. 

* * * * 

There are two things I should like to know about 
Richards, who, I suppose, is at the moment more in the 
public eye than any jockey since Archer. One is whether 
he is going to beat Archer’s record—though the two 
achievements are in no way on a par, since not only 
are there many more race mectings today than in Archer's 
time, but also far better facilities for getting from one 
end of the country to the other, in case of need, for 
meetings on successive days. Much more interesting, 
and perhaps unanswerable, is the question of how 
Richards does it. There is clearly something more than 
skill and judgement in it. The ability of getting more 
out of a horse than the horse knew was in him is an art in 
itself. But how the understanding between man and horse 
is established, and how the man’s volition gets translated 
into the horse’s effort, is something outside my philosophy. 
I wonder if it is inside or outside Richards’, JANUS. 
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Alternatives To Democracy: The Corporate State 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


This is the second of a series of articles on “ Parliament or Dictatorship?” 
Marquess of Lothian asked “ Has Democracy Failed?” 


Last. week the 
Nezrt week Mr. Herbert Sidebotham will 


write on “* Experiments in Dictatorship.”’| 


ASCISM, as an ideal, and even as a practical way of 
life, is still much misunderstood in England. 

« Dictatorships won’t do in this country,” says the man 
in the street, sometimes adding in the next breath—* if 
only we had a Man!” And “ Italy has returned to the 
Middle Ages,” I have heard highbrows declare, returning 
themselves to their poverty-stricken philosophies. 

Sharing, as I do, the average Englishman’s conviction 
that, although we may not be very clever, we generally 
manage things better in this country than any other, I can 
understand why we have disliked Fascism hitherto. It 
has been self-assertive, successful, and inclined to be 
contemptuous (although never officially) of “ talkative 
democracies ” like ours; and it is wounding to our 
national esteem to think that any nation should have been 
able to improve on the system which has made us in the 
last century rich, respected, and free. Still, facts are 
sharp things, and the fact is that Italy has been remark- 
ably successful in her denial of democracy. 

Definitions are tiresome, but before going any further 
we must define Democracy. If by that term we mean 
the expression of the will of the people, then Fascism 
would claim to be more representative of the people than 
is any modern Democracy. Mussolini has never ruled 
except by his country’s consent, nor for that matter has 
Hitler. It has been the fashion to represent these dic- 
tators as tyrants, but nothing could be further from the 
truth, Democracy is not the opposite to Dictatorship. 
Itis (and whatever it was in the Greek City States does not 
affect the question now) as I see it, a system by which 
the people choose their Parliament by secret ballot 
within a given geographical area. And it is a system 
which would appear to some observers, including myself, 
to be ill adapted to meet the difficulties of modern life. 

Half the nations of Europe (and now apparently the 
United States) have copied the working plans of the 
Corporate State. The other half may soon follow: it 
behoves us, therefore, to know the truth about Fascism, 
even if it hurts. The truth, as I see it, is that Fascism 
gets things done, and Democracy doesn’t. At least 
Democracy didn’t in Italy, and it is not open to us to say 
that true democracy would have achieved more, for there 
is no proof of that; and the Fascists would deny it. 

The Fascist denies the theory on which any system of 
general election must rest, namely, that heads must be 
counted, and that majorities are always right. He 
believes, on the contrary, that no mass ever would, could, 

or did want to govern itself. The mass may choose its 
leaders, but that is all; then the leaders must go ahead 
on their own responsibility. 

This is the fundamental difference between Fascism 
and other systems of government ; and it is this difference 
(the point was well made in the introductory article to 
this series) which distinguishes it especially from Com- 
munism, with its figment of proletarian rule. But there 
are other differences which keep the two systems as 
far apart as the poles. Fascism is a Christian culture; 
Communism is materialistic. Fascists admit that before 
God all men are equal, but they ask men to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Cacsar’s. Communists, on the 
other hand, deny God, but arrogate the Toiling Masses 
to His function, Further, Fascism thinks first of the land, 
and tries to shield the peasant from being overshadowed 


, 


by the urban population, whereas Communism would 
make all the world a factory. Fascism has grown out of 
its native earth. Communism was excogitated in libraries. 
Mussolini’s faith is as different from Marx’s as are the 
sun-washed spaces of Romagna from the frowst of the 
British Museum. 

I have said that Fascism is based upon popular consent. 
Even this elementary fact is often forgotten in England. 
Yet those of us who know Italy (I was born there, and visit 
it nearly every year) know that Fascism came into power 
on a wave of popular indignation at the murders and 
misery into which the country was plunged between 
the years 1919 to 1921 by la bestia ritornante—Com- 
munism. We know also that in 1921, out of less than 
10,000,000 adult male electors, 8,517,838 voted for 
Mussolini and 135,773 against him. Such a poll and 
majority are surely an endorsement for Fascism. Nor 
has opinion changed. Indeed, from what I hear as I write 
this, only two months after my last visit to Italy, Fascism 
was never so popular, so successful, or so firmly estab- 
lished in the heart of the people as it is today. 

Obviously, then, there must be some reason why 
Mussolini and his lieutenants have succeeded so well. 
The reason, I believe, is that the Italians have found 
an alternative to Democracy in the Corporate State: 
they have discovered a plan for ascertaining the real wishes 
of the electors without counting their heads and without 
asking them to make decisions on matters on which their 
judgement is worthless. That judgement on an issue such 
as that between Free Trade and Tariff Reform is worthless. 
Even the choice between Conservative A, Liberal B, and 
Socialist C is not easy: the candidates may be strangers 
to them, and inevitably the politician with the silver 
tongue and easy conscience will be at an unfair advantage 
over his honester rival. But with regard to a worker 
in his own trade, our average elector is a good judge. 
Ask him to choose a leader from his factory or office, and 
he will choose wisely. It is on such a system of wise 
choice that the Corporate State is founded. 

In a previous article in The Spectator I attempted to 
give an outline of the working of Fascism. Here I can only 
re-emphasize this basic method of selection. 

“Government by the people” has always been 
nonsense. Leaders must be chosen. The only question 
is how. The Fascist believes that he has found the best 
way. Modern Government is admittedly an intricate 
business. So is the working of a big department store. Yet 
who is there to suggest that Selfridge’s, for instance, could 
be managed by a territorially elected body of men and 
women who had constituted themselves into two or more 
parties, grouped as the Government and the Opposition ? 
There are right and wrong ways of doing things in 
the management. of a business or a nation, but lengthy 
verbal discussions of conflicting policies lead nowhere. 
Mr. Selfridge is not considered a tyrant, nor are his 
employees slaves ; but he is undoubtedly a dictator in 
his own sphere, and his shop a small Corporate State. 

Parliament might imitate the methods of a department 
store with advantage, instead of indulging in discussions 
which extend over months, and often last far into the 
night, leaving the legislators exhausted and the public 
indifferent—for the public has given up following debates 
that lead nowhere, 
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Hitler and His Colleagues 


By ROBERT CLIVE 


“we the Leader wants will be done. His will is 
our law.” So proclaimed General Goering, the 
Prime Minister and virtual dictator of Prussia, at the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Prussian State Council, 
and there is perhaps hardly another statement of fact that 
might be made about the present order of things in Ger- 
many which could be so significant or so indisputably 
true. Hitler’s will is law—that is Germany today in a 
nutshell ; and if it is not more generally realized, that 
may in part be due to Herr Hitler’s own attitude, for he 
appears to have a strange aversion from playing the strong 
man, though how much springs from diffidence and how 
much from policy remains a matter of opinion. 

The great importance of this supremacy of the Leader 
is exemplified equally whether one considers personalities 
or policies; and the two are closely interconnected— 
indeed, it is only possible to understand the former in 
terms of the latter. Now, as far as policies are concerned, 
while a great deal of obscurity still subsists and the 
future lies veiled in a thick fog, yet the tendencies are 
not far to seek. It has been repeated often that National 
Socialism is a compound of Nationalism and Socialism ; 
but, although at first sight this would seem obvious 
enough, a great many people have been inclined to dis- 
believe it. And this for two reasons. In the first place, 
they considered that Herr Hitler’s Socialism was skin-deep 
and merely useful propaganda for vote-catching with the 
working-class. In the second place, they imagined that 
the alliance of the Nationalists with the Nazis would have 
the effect, at least of watering down any radical schemes 
entertained by the latter, even if—as the Nationalists 
themselves hoped—it did not wash them away com- 
pletely. It is now becoming more and more apparent 
that Herr von Papen and his friends reckoned without 
their hosts. Herr Hitler is not just the tub-thumping 
enthusiast they imagined, but a serious revolutionary ; 
and the Nationalist Party, far from being able to hold 
the leading-strings of government, has become almost 
completely submerged within the Nazi State. 

In short, the Old Gang—the Junkers and Officers, who 
by their influence with the President enabled Herr Hitler 
to obtain power—seem, for the moment at least, to be 
fighting a losing battle. Their most prominent leaders, 
Herr von Papen and Baron von Neurath, have shown no 
ability in the past months to control the Nazi revolu- 
tion, and now that it seems probable that this revo- 
lutionary process will be directed against themselves 
few people would be prepared to back their chances of 
putting up an effective opposition. Neither the Vice- 
Chancellor nor the Foreign Secretary carries any serious 
weight either inside the country or inside the Cabinet. 
The only other genuinely Nationalist Minister, Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk, the Finance Minister, so far 
as he has independent views at all, counts probably 
for even less. Herr Schmidt, the Minister of Economics, 
although. a former General Manager of the Allianz 
Insurance Companies, would seem from all accounts to 
be largely in sympathy with Herr Hitler and his aims, 
and so cannot be considered a reliable ally of the Right. 

In this connexion one might re-emphasize the fact 
that there are people, especially outside Germany, who 
pretend to be sceptical whether Herr Hitler has any 
aims at all, beyond a vague patriotic revival, which 
seems to have been accomplished already; and who 
point out, what is only partly true, that he has shown 
no signs vet of wishing to pick the pocket of the capitalist. 
Jin fact, they contend, he is doing exactly what Signor 


Mussolini has done in Italy, namely saving the big land. 
owner from the depredations of the Socialists, In 
opposition to this view it is to be insisted that the Nazi 
leader holds very decided opinions about the breaking 
down of class barriers and the elimination of a favoured 
minority, which he has expressed in speech and Writing 
time and again. Moreover, various significant Measures 
to this effect have already been adopted in the las 
six months. The compulsory taking on of extra hands, 
designed to reduce unemployment, which has been 
criticized as uneconomic, is in the line of many exhorta. 
tions to think “ national-socialistically,” and not “ econo. 
mically,” or “‘ capitalistically.” 

A much more revolutionary project, which is already 
being put into practice, is the organization of industry 
and trade vertically instead of horizontally. There js 
to be one United Labour Front in place of old class 
divisions, and it is the avowed wish of Herr Hitler that 
every man should have the opportunity of coming to 
the top. Other instances of the same revisionary policy 
could be cited, and it is no sufficient criticism to point 
out that only a small beginning has been made; for 
this is frankly admitted. Next winter is to be a Capitalist 
winter. That is to say, as the Chancellor himself 
emphasized in several speeches in July, conditions are 
too uncertain at the moment to allow of a complete 
economic reorganization at once. Moreover, to quote 
his own words, the economic structure is a living organism 
which cannot be changed at a stroke. But the recognition 
of this truth in no sense implies that Herr Hitler is 
inclined to abandon the idea of change; only, as he 
‘autioned his followers, revolution must give way to 
evolution. 

The chief instrument of this policy of evolution, and 
the right hand man of the Chancellor, is Dr. Goebbels, 
the Minister of Propaganda. The only other real per- 
sonality in the Party is General Goering. Between 
these two men there exists undoubtedly a keen rivalry 
—people talk openly of the Goering faction and the 
Goebbels faction—and it is on General Goering that 
the Capitalists and Junkers would seem to be depending 
as their last trump card... They have gladly connived 
at his assumption of quasi-dictatorial powers in Prussia, 
which has come to look more than ever like a State 
within the State ; and they secretly applaud his surrender 
to tradition, to the old pre-War spirit, to the donning 
of gorgeous uniforms, and the taste for pomp and cere- 
mony—a development which has occasioned mutterings 
within the Nazi ranks. The Nationalists desire to put 
the clock back to 1914, and if possible, obtain a. re- 
storation of the Monarchy, and they realize that the 
one man of influence most in sympathy with them ts 
the present Prime Minister of Prussia. 

Will there be a trial of strength between the rival 
factions in the Nazi State, between the reactionaries 
and the reformers ? Some people think so, but most 
informed observers are inclined to doubt it, and in any 
case to back Goebbels against Goering. For the former 
has the Leader's ear, and, as one cannot repeat too 
often, what the Leader says goes. General Goering 
has avowed it himself publicly in the quotation cited, 
and that avowal is all the more striking because of the 
context. His speech in Berlin followed closely after 
another speech made by Herr Hitler. at Nuremberg, 
where the latter declared that the power of the indi- 
vidual States, indeed the States themselves, must be 
broken up. Is General. Goering then prepared to see 
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Prussia go? It would seem so. And with the power of 
Prussia his own personal power would largely be gone too. 
There remains to be mentioned one other dominating 
rsonality in Germany, namely President von Hinden- 
burg, In recent months the President appears to have 
taken no part in the control of affairs. How far he 
could do so, if he wished, is very doubtful. He is eighty- 
six, and lives a great part of the year on his East Elbian 
estate many hundreds of miles from the capital, and it 
js generally supposed that he does not see or hear much 
of what goes on, Herr yon Papen and his friends still 


pe 


presumably have his confidence, and it has been suggested 
that through him as Commander-in-Chief they can 
control the Army. The latter is the only more or less 
independent body left in Germany today, but. it is 
impossible to know how far its loyalty has been affected 
by Nazi infiltration. Moreover, if the MacDonald 
Plan at Geneva is put into force, the Reichswehr will soon 
cease to exist as a closed body. If that happens, there 
will be no manner of doubt left as to Herr Hitler’s 
position in Germany.. He will become, like Signor 
Mussolini in Italy, the only personality in the country, 


Scotland A Nation 


By SIR IAN MACPHERSON, K.C., M.P. 


T required an economic crisis in this War-weary and 
distracted world to place Scotland on England’s 
visiting-list. Patriotism and the pound demanded that 
money earned in this country should be spent in this 
country, and eyes which were wont to look towards the 
Alps and the Mediterranean were foreed and encouraged 
by active organizations to explore their own domain and 
discover a Switzerland at their doors. 

Till then it was a rare thing for Scotland to be visited, 
except in that spirit of sceptical hostility with which its 
most distinguished visitor, Dr. Samuel Johnson, sallied 
forth. Bitterly resented as was, and is, the alleged pur- 
pose of his tour in many quarters, it at least enriched the 
realms of biographical literature, and unwarranted as 
were some of his gibes (particularly as to the absence of 
Gaelic Literature) the student of Scotland and of Scottish 
political and literary thought cannot afford to disregard 
the profound philosophy of his observations. He was, 
almost in spite of himself, astonished and impressed by 
the culture and the hospitality which he met in the homes 
of the Hebrides, but the social and economic conditions 
disquieted his soul. That tragic episode of British history, 
the Forty-Five, which still brings in the Highlands a 
glow to the cheek of youth and tears to the eyes of the 
aged, had abolished the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Chiefs and had brought into being a new, mercenary and 
alien form of social and economic life, which broke the 
old fealties and ties and foisted on a people deeply and 
unalterably attached to their native soil the then for- 
midable and detestable alternative of emigration, which 
in the mind of landless and dispossessed men founded the 
Radicalism of Scotland. 

Nothing has darkened the pages of Scottish history so 
much as the methods which were employed to secure this 
emigration ; and yet, if history is right in regarding the 
British Empire as the greatest instrument for good that 
a liberty-loving world has known, the results of this 
emigration justify the pride with which the vast majority 
of Seots today regard them. To them, these rugged 
pioneers, packed in hulks, sailing on uncharted seas to 
face, unaided by any Government subsidy, the unknown 
and unknowable, are the real founders of the Empire, 
who have built and strengthened it with the sterling 
qualities of their race. It is this spirit of Empire in 
Scotland which serves as one of the strongest bulwarks 
against the extreme form of the new Nationalist move- 
ment. They are too proud of the part which Scotland 
has played in the building of the Empire to appear, by 
any act of theirs, to relinquish for one moment the claim 
to continue to share the nobility and dignity of its 
burdens. They are no swashbuckling imperialists, swag- 
gering down the High Street of the world, arms akimbo ; 
but hard-headed practical Scots—and they are the 
overwhelming majority—who honestly and _ sincerely 
believe that the Union of the Parliaments in 1707 has 


turned out to be on the whole an unmitigated advantage 
to both countries and to the world, has in no way de- 
creased the honour or adoration due either to St. Andrew 
or to St. George ; and while in no way damping enthu- 
siasm for anything purely National to either component 
part, has, by the unrestricted blending of the fine qualities 
of both races, and the complete freedom and scope of 
industry and of intercourse, indubitably secured the 
strength, the power, and the dignity of the whole. There 
is no doubt as to where they stand. 
The complete programme. of the second Nationalist 
Party in Scotland, chiefly identified with the Duke of 
Montrose, is less easy to define, but generally it is clear 
enough to be identifiable, and specific enough to be 
capable of attractive exposition on any platform. It 
is a Party which gives due recognition to the Union and 
to the Empire. Scottish Liberal Members of Parliament 
in pre-War days made many attempts to give legislative 
sanction to similar proposals.. Apart from what is called 
the Restoration of the Liberty and Rights of Scotland, 
their chief proposal is a separate Parliament for Scotland, 
more or less on Federal lines, to deal with purely Scottish 
affairs, such as Land, Law, Education, the Church, 
Marriage, Rates, Taxation, and Finance. The case 
which is put forward is felt to be a strong one both on 
practical and on cultural and sentimental lines. There 
is a profound feeling that the language, the literature, 
the art and the music of the country, should have the 
wholehearted support of a purely Scottish Government. 
Rightly or wrongly, there is an undoubted feeling, a 
feeling which has grown since the War, that the best 
interests of Scotland have been neglected, not so much 
in the quantity of the legislation passed, but in its quality 
—in other words, that Parliament legislates for England 
with due regard for English conditions and English 
characteristics, and then proceeds to introduce a Bill for 
Scotland based on the English Bill, with no due or proper 
regard for the traditions of the country or the conditions 
obtaining there. A united and vigorous protest by 
Members of all parties from Scotland has little or no 
effect. There have been several glaring examples of 
this, particularly in connexion with Local Administra- 
tion, where, for example, Royal and Ancient Burghs 
which were the centres of liberty and progress for 
centuries; have been relegated to the position of 
scavengers and lamplighters. And if it be true that 
Scottish legislation is initiated in this haphazard and 
unsatisfactory manner, what of Scottish Administration ? 
It is asserted with vigour that it is fundamentally wrong 
that Dover House in Whitehall should be the centre 
of Scottish Administration, and that a Scottish centre 
in Edinburgh would not only ensure greater efliciency 
in administration, but add to national dignity. 
The figures in connexion with depopulation in Scotland 
are appalling. High hopes were built on the institution 
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ofthe Board of Agriculture and of the Fishery Board. 
The chief object of the Board of Agriculture: was to 
establish. holdings to keep men and _ their families’ on 
the land, and of the Fishery Board ‘to secure for. the 
fishermen along the -coast—a gallant, silent, heroic 
stock—security in pursuit of their legitimate livelihood, 
particularly from illegal trawling. But the tragic 
fact remains that the establishment of holdings has been 
miserably inadequate, and fish which once existed in 
abundance are no longer there. It was only within 
the last few months that righteous indignation was 
fanned into flame by the capture, in the midst of its 
iniquitous depredations, off the coast of Skye, of a trawler 
which had no fewer than eight previous convictions 
recorded against it! The Government stands by, 
inert and supine, while families leave the clachan and 
the glen; while schools are closing and other schools 
have only a third of the number of the pupils they 
had 25 years ago; while villages are devoid of life, 
without even the semblance of their old local indus- 
tries. 

A’ Sea League has now come into existence to voice 
the grievances of the fishermen, and to attempt to 
preserve their livelihood, but all may now be too late, 
and with the departure of the living race, go the language, 
the music, the traditions of the race, despite the magni- 
ficent movement to preserve them. That the race is 
abundantly worth preserving (and that after centuries 


of connexion with England!) is reeognized as incon- 


testable by all who study both the arts of w 
arts’ of peace. 

All these things can be said to come within the purview 
of the movement headed: by the Duke of Montrose, and. 
this movement can be fairly described as National from 
its legislative, industrial ‘and cultural conceptions, as 
opposed to the most extreme Movement which may 
for our immediate purposes, be described as a Sinn Fein 
or Nationalist movement. The: latter is prepared to 
have separation from the Union and from the Empire ; 
its form of Government will be decided by the Scottish 
people, and if that form is to be Monarchy, they are not 
averse from having King George as a King of Scotland, 


ar and the 


. The Union Jack is a Symbol of evil significance; the 


Lords Commissioners who brought tribute to Queen 
Anne were traitors ; Scotland has been swindled: out of 
her rightful place among the nations of the world, and 
the Act of Union founded in fraud has been perpetuated 
in folly! The soul of the race and its honour demand 
complete isolation and independence. 

The upholders of this extreme Nationalism are satisfied 
that if a weaker nation is united to a stronger, the weaker 
must inevitably suffer, and: Scotland has so suffered 
during the centuries. There can be no compromise in 
their Nationalism and nothing short of separation will 
satisfy them. But they have a long and uphill fight to 
secure their object, and cannot at present, at least, be 
regarded as a powerful body at the head of a wide-spread 
movement. 


The Capital of China 


By PETER FLEMING 


LACE-NAMES lend. a certain colour, a tang of 
P actuality, to the discussion of international politics. 
When a man tells us that the Wilhelmstrasse is waiting 
for a lead from Warsaw, or that Tokyo has got her eyes 
on Moscow, it sounds rather grand and romantic. We 
are duly impressed by a hint that Rome is much nearer 
to Washington than she was a month ago, though the 
statement is on the face of it absurd. It is a harmless 
and even beneficent form of snobbery, this bandying of 
the names of capitals by the world-minded, and it is 
effective for two reasons. In the first place, it fleetingly 
recalls the diplomatic world of Ouida and Oppenheim, 
that wonderful world where chancelleries were always 
tottering, and across which King’s Messengers posted 
madly to and fro, hotly pursued by beautiful women 
with a penchant for wearing secret treaties next the skin. 
In the second place, the use of place-names puts the whole 
rather abstract discussion on a more concrete plane, 
and often Jinks us personally, though remotely, with its 
subject ; for, whereas we find it quite impossible to 
visualize the Japanese Government, we have a cousin 
in Tokyo and only last week received a posteard from 
him. And in any case, however little we (or our cousins) 
have travelled, there is in our minds some visual image— 
the Kremlin, the Eiifel Tower, the Colosseum—associated 
with the name of every capital city. 

Or rather, of almost every capital city. There are 
exceptions, and one important one. Nanking is the 
capital of a country with a population of four hundred 
millions ; but when anybody says, ‘ Well, the next 
move must come from Nanking,” there arise in our minds 
none of those helpful little pictures of a building, or a 
monument, or a delicacy, or an exiled friend, which rein- 
force our interest in the policies of other capitals. Few 
foreigners go to Nanking, and fewer still stay there. It 
is indeed so little known. that the producers of Shanghai 
Express were able with impunity to ignore not only the 


‘apital, but the principal river of China; the latter must 
be crossed by ferry, and the former briefly visited, by 
passengers on what the film portrayed as a through 
journey. 

Nanking is far, though perhaps not very far, from de- 
serving this obscurity. Of the old city, sacked in the 
Taiping Rebellion, little remains save the walls, breached, 
unkempt, no longer encircling. Today the charm of the 
place lies in the contrast, sharply presented at a hundred 
points, between the old and the new, the real (one is 
tempted to say) and the unreal China. 

The city is spacious. There is plenty of elbow-room, 
and this is rare in China. On a piece of waste land, 
fronting an asphalt boulevard, stands a Government 
office, brand-new, reasonably palatial, and still not quite 
completed. It is not very beautiful, but it looks business- 
like. The sentries at its gates wear smart yellow uni- 
forms; in spite of the broiling sun they are in full 
marching order, with packs, blankets, mess-tins, and 
water-bottles, for this gives the whole building “ face.” 
It is all very modern and progressive. 

But behind the building there is a huddle of huts of 
mud and matting, and the thin blue smoke of economical 
cooking-fires, and a community of people whose life is as 
intricate and precarious as the patches on their clothes. 
The click of administrative typewriters is drowned by the 
cries of naked infants escorting water-buffaloes to wallow 
in the numerous pools. Nine-tenths of the capital is a 
congeries of villages: the rest is a bold facade. When 
the sea-planes on the up-river service roar low overhead 
to land, trailing a white furrow on the yellow Yangtse, 
no one’s attention is distracted from a shrill, bitter, and 
inconsequently ended quarrel between two sisters-in-law 
over ten coppers. In the evening the tall towers of the 
broadcasting station stand up against the sunset ; but it 
is a professional story-teller, prattling and posturing in a 
dirty alley, who has the people’s ear, 
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But for all this Nanking is a brave monument to pro- 
press, or tO the wish for progress : a monument not 
without humorous decorations. There is the Stadium, 
where tier upon tier of empty seats rise about a sea of 
yeeds, now so deep and dense that the cost of clearing it 
o hold an athletic meeting would be all but prohibitive. 
There is the Swimming Bath, which, since it could only 
Ie filled by depriving the Orphanage of its water-supply, 
has Jong since been cracked and fissured by -the sun. 
There is the fine large building which is not quite so large 
as it should have been, because the contractor shrunk it, 
hy knocking ten -per cent. off all the measurements, 
to make sure of his profit. There is the disposition 
of the Government offices which, in a town where 
distances. are enormous and all business is transacted 
by committees, wastes hours of everybody’s time on 
car journeys. 

The question whether the British and other foreign 
legations should follow the Russian example and move 
from Peking to the capital is not—in China—a burning 
one. None of the diplomats, naturally, want to be trans- 
ferred to a place. where the summer is intolerably hot 
and the amenities of life far fewer than in Peking, and 
the practical objections to a move are strong, if not 
overwhelmingly strong. The expense involved would 


What’s the 


By JOHN 





MINISTER of the Crown was asked not long 
A ago, during the progress of a debate in the 
House of Lords, what was the difference between an 
ass and a donkey. ‘‘ My Lords, I do not know,” he 
replied. It was an answer commendable alike for 
brevity and for candour. Mr. Silas Wegg, it will be 
remembered, had recourse to more evasive methods 
when invited to explain the difference between the 
Rooshan and Roman Empires. “ The difference, Sir?” 
he said; ‘ there you place me in a difficulty, Mr. Boflin. 
Suflice it to observe, that the difference is best postponed 
to some other occasion when Mrs. Boffin does not honour 
us with her company. In Mrs. Boflin’s presence, Sir, 
we had better drop it.” Which shows that there is 
more than one way of dealing with a plain question. 
Mr. Wegge’s way —notwithstanding the remarkable excep- 
tion just quoted —is the more characteristic of ministerial 
utterances in general and, it may fairly be added, much 
the more popular with mankind as a whole. An air of 
mysterious reticence, dark hints of secret knowledge not 
to be revealed to the uninitiated—these are affectations 
by no means confined to occupants of the Front Benches. 
We all suffer, according to our capacity, from the same 
weakness, The foible is as old as Herodotus. “ The 
reason for this I know indeed, but may not disclose ” : 
so wrote the Father of History time and again. No 
doubt he hugged himself at each repetition of the 
familiar phrase ; it was all so pleasant and convenient ; 
it avoided so much in the way of tedious explanation, 
rebuked the curiosity of the impertinent, and raised the 
complacent author above the heads of the gaping 
multitude on a pedestal of discreet omniscicnee, And 
he knew all the time that his bluff could not be called. 

We are frequently reminded that we are not a logical 
people like the French. Whether this is an advantage 
or a disadvantage is an issue on which opinion remains 
undecided, Let us stretch a point and call it an 
advantage. Logic is a tiresome business ; it has a crude 
habit of upsetting cherished delusions and exposing 
“Why can’t you leave it 
and to that truly 


convenient inconsistencies. 
alone?’ said Lord Melbourne ; 


be very great ; the maintenance of the Legation Guards 
would presumably not be acceptable to the Chinese ; and 
in any case Peking is within a few hours by air of the 
seat of Government. 

The situation prevailing during this summer has power- 
fully reinforced these objections (of which, of course, by 
far the most cogent is the first). There are at present 
three men who count in the Nationalist Government, and 
of these only the least important—Wang Ching-wei— 
has been regularly in Nanking. T. V. Soong has been at 
the World Economic Conference on a mission which may 
one day be regarded as the ultimate justification of a 
fiasco. Chiang Kai-shek has been up river at Kuling, 
preoccupied with conferences and an anti-Communist 
campaign which has achieved—not without difficulty— 
the negative result of keeping the Red Armies from over- 
flowing the frontiers of Kiangsi into the Yangtse Valley. 
Politics in China have been as nearly at a standstill as 
they ever can be; the country, to use a culinary term, 
has been left to simmer. In the circumstances, which 
may be repeated, closer contact with the nominal centre 
of affairs would have been valueless. Peking is a back- 
water; but a costly and potentially insecure anchorage 
in midstream is not worth much if the current may at any 
time run in other channels, 


Difference ? 


PULLEN 

British question no reply, wholly satisfying to British 
instincts, has ever been propounded. Logic will not 
leave you alone: that is why we all dislike it in our 
hearts. 

As for the noble Lord who wanted to know the 
difference between an ass and a donkey, it would be 
discourteous to suggest that he was acting in an 
un-British manner; but at least he was pursuing an 
enquiry with which few of his countrymen will have 
much sympathy. Most of us do not want to know 
anything of the kind. These subtle distinctions do not 
interest us. Who bothers about the difference—if there 
is one—between a mackintosh and a burberry, or between 
a scarlet runner and a French bean? So long as the 
one keeps out the rain, and the other tickles the palate, 
they are welcome to any name they please. Mr. Montagu 
Tigg, who was prone in his leisure moments to a mood 
of philosophic reflection, used to declare that there was 
no difference between a man in gaol and a man out of 
gaol. Probably he was about right, though most of 
us may have a preference, in choosing our friends, for 
persons of the latter category. But even that cannot 
be too confidently affirmed in these topsy-turvy days. 
Many distinguished people—it would be invidious to 
mention names—have seen the inside of a gaol, and 
many an unconscionable rogue has managed to keep 
outside. The fact is that all these incidental distinctions, 
which meant so much to our Victorian progenitors, are 
rapidly passing into insignificance. Distinctions of birth, 
of education, of manners—who cares for any of them 
any longer? Words like “ladies” and “ gentlemen ” 
survive only in after-dinner speeches; they have dis- 
appeared from the vocabulary of everyday life. Only 
Communists and professed advocates of class hatred are 
them, like the treasures of 


concerned to resurrect 


Tutankhamen, from their neglected mausoleum. For 
the rest of us they have lost all effective meaning. “ Is 


she quite a lady ?”’ was a question once common upon 

the lips of the respectable. The phrase, with the social 

implications that underlay it, is as dead as Queen Anne. 
Nevertheless, human nature being what it is, the 
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. differences between one individual and another cannot be 
wholly obliterated. Certain broad classifications con- 
tinue to assert themselves. There are people who admire 
Mr. Epstein’s sculpture and understand what is meant 
by relativity, and people who do neither ;_ there are still 
people (a sadly diminishing number) who cannot drive a 
motor-car; there are those who know exactly what to 
do when the electric light fuses, and the incompetents 
whose only resource is to ring up the electrician. The 
doctrine that one man is as good as another remains the 
demonstrable absurdity that it has always been. When 
everybody can reel off centuries like Jack Hobbs, write 
best-sellers like Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, or regulate traffic 
like the policeman on point duty at Oxford Cireus—then 
it will be time enough to argue that human capacity is 
equally distributed. Till then, let each of us have the 
decency to recognize his own limitations. 

And if any one wants to probe the matter further and 
asks what is the true nature of the qualities that set one 
man apart from another, perhaps the best answer is that 
there is no answer at all. ‘‘ My Lords, I do not know,” 
as the Minister said of the donkeys. These things defy 
analysis. ‘I cannot say,’ wrote Catullus centuries ago 
to his faithless mistress, ‘‘ why it is that I both hate and 
love you; but I know to my. torment that Ido.” Sentio 
et excrucior. None of us can explain what it is that raises 
our neighbour to the dizzy heights, while we ourselves 
remain in unrecognized obscurity. We just know it, and 
are excruciated ; or perhaps, if we are wise, we are not 
excruciated at all, but go about our business with such 
contentment as we can muster. There is comfort in the 
homely saying that it takes all sorts to make a world. 
Strong or weak, fast or slow, successful or unsuccessful, we 
all have our parts to play, A donkey may be an ass or an 
ass a donkey, as you please ; set a dozen of them to race 
on Margate sands, and one will come in first and another 
fade out of the running before the distance is half covered. 
What makes the difference between them? My Lords, 
I do not know. 


Gaststudenten 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN.] 


IE Zahl deutscher Jungakademiker, die als Giiste 
an britischen Universitaten studieren, und deutscher 
Lehramtsassistenten an englischen Schulen, nimmt erfreu- 
licherweise stindig zu. Sie wird auch im Studienjahr 
1933-34 grésser sein als in Vorjahre. Neue Freistellen 
wurden nimlich in St. Andrews, Durham, Southampton 
und Belfast geschaffen. Die Gesamtzahl der nach 
Grossbritanien ausgetauschten Studenten und . Lehrer 
wird 49 betragen, und zwar werden 1933-34 in England 
sein: 17 Austauschstudenten, 20 Austauschassistenten, 
2 Voll-Lehrer, 2 Stipendiaten der Sir Daniel Stevenson- 
Stiftung, 3 Stipendiaten der Gefallenen-Gedenkstiftung 
der deutschen Studentenschaft und 5 Rhodes-Scholars,. 
Hinzukommen ausserdem noch 4 Stipendiaten des 
Austauschdienstes als Lektoren an britischen Universi- 
tiiten bezw. Colleges, und zwar am King’s College in 
London, an der Universitit von Durham, am Universitiits- 
College von Cardiff und am Technischen College in 
Huddersfield. Wie viele deutsche Studenten — sich 
darueber hinaus aus eigener Initiative nach Grossbritanien 
begeben werden, ist  einstweilen _ statistisch nicht 
festzustellen. 

Interessant ist es zu untersuchen, 
Bewegung in umgekehrter Richtung ist.. Hierucber 
fehlen noch authentische Zahlen fuer das Sommer- 
semester des gegenwirtigen Jahres. Aber die Statistik 
fuer das Wintersemester 1932-33 gibt cine wichtige 
Grundlage fuer zukuenftige Untersuchungen. . Die Zahl 


wie stark die 


————— iis 

. der auslindischen Studenten, die Belehrung an deutse} 
Akademien gesucht hatten, war im Durchschnitt hark 
§ 


im vergangenen Winter rueckgiingig gewesen, Doch w 
die Verminderung mehr auf wirtschaftliche als a 


politische Ursachen zurueckzufuehren, (Kine ahnliche 
Entwicklung ist ja auch in anderen Liindern festzustellen 
Was die Studierenden aus Grossbritanien anbetrifft 4, 
_ war die Zahl sogar etwas gestiegen, niimlich yon WM 
auf 127. Im Falle der Amerikaner sprang sie Sogar voy 
500 auf 800, eine Vermehrung, an der besonders das 
Studium der Medizin beteiligt war. Auch der Zustrom 
polnischer Staatsangehdriger hatte ein wenig zugenomme) 
—von 676 auf 693; sie sind niichst den Amerikanern die 
weitaus stirkste Gruppe fremder Staatsangehoriger gy 
deutschen Hochschulen. Doch hatten die anderen Lin. 
der slawischen Blutes sehr viel weniger Studierende jy 
das Reich geschickt, als frueher. Die besondere Hirt. 
der Weltwirtschaftskrise in den mittel- und suedost. 
europdischen Agrargebieten wird eine Erklirung dafyé 
gewesen sein. Aehnlich war die Situation auch hinsicht: 
lich der Entsendung von Studierenden durch die 
deutschen Minderheiten im Ausland. Besonders stark 
war der Rueckgang auslindischer Studentinnen, Ihr 
Zahl fiel von 570 auf 517. 

Bemerkenswert mag erscheinen, dass sich die Frequem 
der Gaststudenten aus den asiatischen Lindern nicht jn 
unguenstigen Sinne geandert hatte.  Diejenige der 
Chinesen war trotz der ausserordentlich ernsten wirt. 
schaftlichen Schwicrigkeiten, mit denen die chinesischen 
Studierenden an den europiischen Hochschulen wegen 
der Verhiltnisse in ihrem Lande ringen mussten, sogar 
noch ein wenig vermehrt worden (von 199 auf 204). Das 
Gleiche gilt von den Indern. Im Winter 1931-32 hat 
Deutschland 72, im Winter 1932-38 aber 80 indische 
Gaststudenten gehabt. Im Falle der Tuerkei, dic 
besonders intime kulturelle Beziehungen zu Deutschland 
pflegt, war der Aufstieg sogar noch grésser gewesen (von 
127 auf 139). 

Es steht jedoch zu befuerchten, dass der gesamte 
Rueckgang im laufenden Jahre ein sehr viel grésserer 
sein wird als 1982-33. Allgemein wird auf den deutschen 
Hochschulen ueber die Zusammenschrumpfung der Zahl 
der Gaststudierenden geklagt. Schon frueher uebte die 
deutsche Wissenschaft keineswegs die gleiche Anzie- 
hungskraft aus wie z.B. das Hochschulwesen Frankreichs, 
Im Jahre 1932 hatten die Franzosen mit 16.277 Gast- 
studenten nahezu das Doppelte der Zahl ausliindischer 
Giste, die Belehrung in Deutschland suchten. Ein 
stiirkeres Abfallen der Frequenz wuerde natuerlich sehr 
viel Beachtung verdienen. 


Autumn Value 


Now is no more the flair and trumpeting time. 
Uproot your standards and recall the late 
Stragglers in gaudy lands ; let fancy climb 
Back to her fastness, and the elaborate 
Outposts withdraw to join their regiment. 


Turn from a dying season and have done 

With ceremony ; spend no fine goodbye 

On green and harvest. This is time to try 

The continence of your strength, if there be flint 
Below the soft sandstone. 


Earth’s camouflage, the light respectable leaves 
Will tremble soon from their complacency ; 

The summer is passing from you, and the sheaves’ 
Assurance against the snow is dwindled away 
Under the storm. The apples day by day 
Yellow and fall to earth, are quickly gone, 


Make ready for a siege, for soon will all 

Outer entrenchments fall 

And fail supports. And you will be alone. 

. RANDALL SWINGLER. 
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The Cinema 


«Hunted People.” At the Cinema House, Oxford 
Circus 


tux Cinema House and the near-by Academy Cinema are 
poth controlled by Mr. Erie Hakim, who has done much 
during the past few years to promote the showing of unusual 
foreign films in London. Last month Mr. Hakim extended 
his policy to the Academy Cinema in Leeds; he hopes 
qvertually to run one of these specialized theatres in every 
large provincial city. There should be room {or a circuit of 
this sort, catering definitely for the artistically-minded type 
of audience whose needs the ordinary cinema cannot satisfy. 

* Hunted People ” is a German talkie with English captions 
and a French setting. Near Marseilles lives Vincenz Olivier, 
who in youth was sentenced to a life term of imprisonment 
fora murder he had not committed. After 10 years he man- 
aged to escape ; and when the film opens he has been nearly 
4 years free—a widower with one small son, unsuspected and 
prosperous. He marries again and during the wedding feast 
hears that the police are on his track. With his son he escapes 
into the purlieus of Marseilles ; and through the back streets, 
the harbour, the fair-ground, the hue and cry goes on, until 
at last a chance meeting proves his innocence and sets him free. 

Iam not sure that these escaping films are altogether a 
pleasure to watch ; the suspense is apt to be painfully acute. 
But to watch Hunted People is certainly an absorbing experi- 
ence. The factual details are sometimes improbable and the 
opening sequence is slow, but later on the psychological atmo- 
sphere is built up with a masterly command of pictorial 
thythm and visual effect. 

Eugen Kloepfer gives a fine performance, powerful and 
sensitive, as the hunted man, and Hans Feher is extraordinarily 
good as the boy.. He is equal in skill to any of Hollywood's 
infant prodigies and personally far more attractive. 


“Ring Up the Curtain.” At the Empire Theatre 


Back-STAGE stories, hard to handle in the theatre, have 
nearly always done well on the screen. No other kind of plot 
allows spectacular scenes to be woven so naturally into the 
action, and the wings and flies offer the photographer all 
sorts of tempting angles and chiaroscuro effects. 

This film is said to have been planned originally as a panor- 
ama of the progress of entertainment through the last fifty 
years. It has become the personal story of a stage family— 
the Hacketts, three generations of them. We see the original 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackett delighting the patrons of a New York 
musie-hall in the ’eighties. We see their son grow up, stealing 
applause from his parents with his step-dancing. After he has 
married unhappily and disappeared, a grandson grows up to 
become a famous Hollywood comedian. And through these 
years we see the parents, most admirably acted by Frank 
Morgan and Alice Brady, struggling vainly to keep a footing 
with their old duets and their old jokes in an amusement 
world that never stands still and has no use for back numbers. 

The behaviour of all these characters is often a little too 
familiar. We have met the Hackett parents before—the 
father, vain, flirtatious, but with a deep pride in the Hackett 
stage tradition ; the practical, courageous mother, who knows 
that fashions change and that youth must be served. And the 
action has to hurry along without exploring any situation very 
deeply. But the Hacketts are worth knowing ; there is a note 
of sincere feeling in their history, and the dialogue is often 
pungently amusing. Jackie Cooper is very clever, as usual, 
in a small boy part, and Eddie Quillan fits neatly into the 
role of the Hollywood grandson. 


Generally Released Next Week. 

This Week of Grace. Gracie Fields gives immense vitality 
to familiar story-with-music of Lancashire family’s sojourn 
in ducal mansion. 

Pick Up. Sylvia Sidney and George Raft in moderately 
effective romantic melodrama about a girl from prison who is 
befriended by a taxi-driver. 

The Ghoul. Boris Karloff as eccentric Egyptologist who 
returns from tomb, bent on vengeance. Acting good ; eerie 


atmosphere often effective ; story poor. 
Cuartes Davy, 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13th 
5-35 Here and There: a Summary of the Weck’s News for 
Children : Commander S. King-Hall ma . N. 
6.30 A Farmer meets the Expert: J. G. Inglis ee -. W.R. 
7.30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley .. N. 
7-55 Cavalleria Rusticana: opera from Sadler’s Wells en Rais 
9.20 The American Ambassador introduces the talk which 
follows ae oe aa aa oe N. 
9.30 “ The Modern Columbus”: S. P. B. Mais re 2 N. 
(This is the first talk in the series. Mr. Mais will speak 
from America where he is travelling in search of first 
impressions for British listeners) 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th 
3.30 Presidential Address to the Union of Educational Institu- 
tions, Birmingham: Dr. W. W. Vaughan.. : o« MER, 
6.30 ‘The Motor Show: Sir Malcolm Campbell zi a N. 
7-5 Anywhere for a News Story. IV. Adventures and Ex- 
periences in Pre-War Days: H. A. Gwynne N. 
8 Mr. C. B. Cochran Presents .. ae “ie ea 9 N. 
(There is a personal interest in hearing this famous show- 
man introducing a number of tunes from his musical 
comedies, even for those who may not care for the shows) 
8.30 Concert of Contemporary Russian Music: Michael 
Mulliner as ne r na ¥e es -. M.R. 
9 The Second News: Weather Forecast. News in Brief. 
Roving Commentary. Economic Background. Sports 
Bulletin Ae Re =F = me a ue N. 
(Every listener should try to listen to this enterprising 
experiment in news presentation. Listen to it both 
critically and sympathetically, remembering that it is an 
attempt to interest more people in more news) 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15th 
4.50 Church Cantata No. 152: Bach. a a ae N. 
5-45 Chamber Music: Brosa String Quartet. Schubert, 
Mahler and Delius music ° ae aks o aig N. 
6.30 London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Julian 
Clifford. A programme of popular music ER. 


God and the World through Christian Eyes—The 
Christian and God: the Dean of Rochester N. 


9.5 Everyman: Cantata, by Sir Walford Davies, based on the 


Morality Play .. ; ae sa << ee oe LR. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 16th 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy ae as aa N. 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World: Commander S. King- ~ 
Hall aie as 3 we ae RY a . 
7-30 The National Character. Il. The Mingling of the Races 
—A discussion between Professor H. J. Fleure and Arthur 
Bryant .. oe aa an Re ne “3 24 N. 
8 Symposium on Modern Wales: Principal J. F. Rees, 
Professor H. A. Marquand and George Davies discuss the 
future ae ie aa ne or «Weal 
9 “ Pursuit ’’—a radio play by Cecil Lewis ; L.R., &c. 
(This is No. 3 in the twelve revivals of successful radio 
dramas. It has an exciting theme and original treatment. 
Appears also in National Programme next day) 
9.10 The Disarmament Conference : Arthur Henderson N. 
(The Chairman of the Conference speaks from Geneva) 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett p ee N. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17th 
4.5 What's the News—Austria and her Neighbours: Vernon 
Bartlett talks to children as t mar N. 
7.30 Scotland Today and Tomorrow : E. Rosslyn Mitchell ..  S.R 
8.30 The British Empire. If. The Commonwealth of 
Nations : Professor Reginald Coupland .. = be N. 
9.20 “ Pursuit ”—a radio play, by Cecil Lewis .. ee ee N. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18th 
10.45 The Passing Show: Lady Maureen Stanley = Sa N. 
1.15 Organ Recital from Birmingham Town Halli: G. D. 
Cunningham ... a Pe re re a ae 
7.30 ‘The Civil Service from Within: by a Senior and a Junior 
“Civil Servant o ae bi ae re as N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert (conductor, Adrian Boult) .. N. 
Music by Berlioz, Beethoven and Elgar 
8.40 Lamport Village calling—a new experiment in village 
programmes : Talks by a mixed bunch of local inhabitants M.R. 
10.25 Vanishing England: Howard Marshall .. wee wi N. 
(Sportsman, journalist and student of housing conditions, 
Mr. Marshall now turns his attention to the countryside 
and its disappearing amenities and beauties. The first 
talk of a new series) 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER toth 
2.5 Tracing History Backward: Trade of Today: Com- 
mander S. King-Hall ae Be es ia " N. 
7.30 Rural Britain. Ill. Today and Tomorrow Professor 
"” J. A. Scott Watson - is Heke 
7-30 Hallé Society’s Concert (conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham) N.R 
“Music by Rossini, Haydn, Mozart and Sibelius 
8 Count Albany—a historical invention in one act by 
Donald Carswell ae a errs --  « SR. 
9.20 The Debate Continues: The Futility of the National “ 


Government : George Lansbury, M.P. a 
(The second talk in the new political controversies) 
Foundations of Music : 
Oct. 13 and 14. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas: Donald Tovey. 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19: Handel’s Arias: Stiles Allen. 
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Country Life 


A Christmas Card 

If we must think of Christmas in October, as good a way 
as any is to think of it through the eyes of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust. Its artists have now pictured four 
birds in successive years: the bearded tit, the crossbill, 
the goldfinch and now the mallard or wild duck. A pair 
in beautiful plumage stand together by the edge of a broad, 
Tooking as fondly faithful as the pair of teal made famous 
by Lord Grey’s description. The birds are more charmingly 
c»loured than any of their predecessors and make a picture 
well worth preservation. The suceess of these Christmas 
eards has been rapidly progressive, and they have already 
helped to complete the purchase of the snuggest sanctuary 
I know—at Alderfen—and the proceeds of the pair of mallards 
will go to a similarly beneficent object. The price is 4d. 
each or 4s, a dozen plus 3d. a dozen for appropriate envelopes 
and 3d. for postage. A certain number of the bearded tit, 
goldfinch and crossbill pictures are still on sale at the same 
price. The address is Sydney Long, M.D., 81 Surrey Street, 
Norwich, ‘ 





* * * *” 
The Naturalists’ Trust 

The Trust has advanced from strength to strength under 
the ingenious leadership of this eminent naturalist. It has 
now six properties well placed where preservation both of 
plants and animals is most needed and at the same time 
most attractive ; and many an ardent naturalist has found 
lodging at Dial House by. Brancaster Straithe at the approach 
to Scolt Head. ‘The whole country and indeed naturalists 
as far away as Africa, India and America rejoice in the 
progress of the Trust, which may be said to have invented 
a new technique of preservation. Its latest and most 
ingenious act was to acquire three cottages at Laken Heath, 
a most characteristic corner of Breckland, which harbours 
both plants and birds very rare elsewhere in England or 
indeed in the world. The cottages, vested in perpetuity 
in the Trust, have inalienable Common rights, and their 
owners should thus be able to preserve this entirely unique 
country, also in perpetuity. Its preservation is the more 
necessary since the Forestry Commission have covered 
thousands of acres of the neighbourhood with conifers that 
have wholly banished both the native birds and the rare 
native plants. Readers of The Spectator may care to know 
—-on the authority of the honorary secretary—that they 
have a greater share than any other group in the Christmas 
contribution to the ‘Trust. Many correspondents from 
overseas are among them. 

* * * * 
An Unseasonable Nest 

I saw this week in Herefordshire a little marvel of natural 
history. The very observant owner of a lovely garden led 
me to a chestnut tree still in full green leaf and pointed to 
an outer bough. There laid on a horizontal fork was the 
rough round platform of sticks that serve the ringdove— 
the wild wood pigeon—for a nest, and over the edge protruded 
the broad tail that is as distinctive of the bird as its note, 
its rustling flight, its “ livelier iris’ or springtime: clapping 
of its.wings. The bird has just begun to sit. One pair, 
probably the same pair, began nesting in March. How 
many broods have been reared, and how rare is it for a pigeon 
or indeed any bird to lay so late? I have found wren’s 
eggs as late; and sparrows and starlings have on occasion 
2 complete contempt for the seasons; but the eggs are not 
often regarded as a serious preliminary to a new family, 

% * *- 
A Fourth Brood ? 

The number of broods reared by any one pair in a season is 
always difficult to determine, because nearly all birds build a 
succession of new nests on a new site. Swallows of course are 
an exception ; and I have known one pair—easily distinguish- 
able by a peculiar mark on the hen bird—-to rear four broods 
within five months. Since these swallows did not begin till 
May and the last brood began migration in October, it is clear 
that the pigeon, which began in March, would have plenty of 
time for as long a succession of families. But the young, as 


one would expect in a very long-lived species, mature rather, 





slowly, and as many as three broods are probably exceptional 
On this detail of ornithology the text-books are not sm, 
guides. I can, for example, find no reference to the four b 
of a swallow. 


sure 

Toods 
* * * * 

Joy in Harvest 


Even the consumer of the most economical turn ma 
rejoice when the native producer receives a good price for hig 
crops ; and so there should be general congratulation to the 
farmers who have grown hops. Prices were seldom higher 
and the crops were good and healthy. For once in a wa 
plenty did not mean low price. Hops have quite evaded the 
melancholy fate of potatoes and plums. The hop garden jg 
intensive beyund all other farming areas. It may compare 
with a vineyard or a fruit and vegetable garden. By the 
times the bines are manured, equipped with ladders and guided 
in the way to climb them, by the time they are sprayed— 
not once but many times—and plucked and dried and made 
ready for transport a hundred pounds to the acre has become 
almost a small expenditure. The hop grower, as indeed the 
potato grower, needs a lusty courage. He knows that he is 
in some sort gambling. It is not often that political and 
economie changes so combined to help him as this year, 
when America expects a large consumption of beer and knows 
that the native hopfields have largely disappeared. The other 
essential also for the making of beer has profited, though much 
less saliently. A very large proportion of the barley harvest 
was of the highest quality, generally known as of malting 
quality, the yield was high and the price has been, at the 
worst, tolerable, 

* * * * 
The Bitter-Sweet 

Much the same may be said of the chief constituent (or 
so one hopes) of cider. Cider apples have been selling at a 
higher price than some of the best cooking apples ;_ and here 
and there the crop is almost beyond the records. We do 
not grow in England even a moderate proportion of the 
particular sorts of apple that are needed for making the 
best cider, and as that most English drink (rent was paid 
in cider barrels as early as the fourteenth century) has enjoyed 
a steadily increasing sale of late years, thanks chiefly to 
increased skill in its making, the cider apple seems to be 
assured of a good sale for many years. The returns are 
steady rather than spectacular, but few crops are less trouble- 
some to gather—the apples just fall or are shaken down— 
and demand little labour for the rest of the year. We may 
hope that the orchards will increase, and the old orchards 
be reconditioned. The trouble is that trees take years 
to come into bearing; and neither tenant nor landlord 
pares to face the expense of planting. The difficulty can be 
surmounted, and is being surmounted, at any rate in Here-. 
fordshire, where much good pioneer and scientific work has 
been in the making both of orchards and of cider, 

* * * * 
Victimized Seals 

Some of us staying on the coast of North Wales were 
greatly distressed to discover that the habit prevails of 
shooting grey seals with a rifle merely for wantonness, though 
some of the residents appear to hope that the bodies of the 
seals will be washed up on the shore and eventually yield 
a certain amount of oil. This seal is a much. commoner 
animal than is usually thought. I have watched great num- 
bers of them, for example, off the coast of Pembrokeshire 
and North Devon. ‘They are also in quantity off the East 
Coast, for example, off the Blakeney Spit. They doubtless 
destroy many fish. A strange fight between a seal and 
a quite enormous skate was recently watched off Baggy 
Point in North Devon; and the East Coast fishermen accuse 
them (as well as the terns of Scolt Head and Blakeney) 
of spoiling the fishing. There may be something in the 
fisherman’s view ; but even if seals may be too numerous 
in some places, there is no excuse for the casual wielder 
of a rifle for promiscuous shooting. It is an offensive and 
cruel deed. W. Beacn Tuomas. 


— 





(Estate Announcements appear on page ii.) 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tur SPEcTATOR.] 


G.P’s AND T.B. 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 

Sin,—I have been a voice crying in the wilderness for so 
Jong that it is almost disconcerting to find my cries echoed 
under the above heading in your issues of September 29th 
and October 6th. 

me inability of many G.P’s to diagnose early tuber- 
culosis was fully explained by the following significant 
paragraph in the British Journal of Tuberculosis of October, 

1932. “The vast majority of students qualify and enter 
practice without seeing possibly a single case of early in- 
filtration. They are thus unable to detect pulmonary 
tuberculosis at its onset.” I would go further than this. 
When addressing the Royal Institute of Public Health 
Congress last Whitsun, I questioned whether even those of 
us who had long ceased to be students could really detect 
onset. The profession is so starved of early cases that it 
knows remarkably little about onset. We can recognize 
tissue changes when they are sufficiently marked to produce 
dinical symptoms. But we cannot do what we ought to 
do, and that is to recognize that probably biochemical changes 
in the body produce and precede actual tissue destruction. 
We can, in fact, only diagnose the disease process after it has 
caused damage, whereas what we should do is to study the 
predisposing causes and organize resistance so that infection 
shall not produce clinical disease. 

Until we can secure and study early cases this must remain 
a pious but unrealized hope, and at present we are in this 
position, that we often do not now recognize early cases even 
when they come to our consulting rooms. What is the 
remedy ? At the root of the whole tuberculosis problem 
lies the fact that the working man, be he clerk or artisan, 
cannot afford to be tuberculous. ‘To declare a working man 
tuberculous is too often to ruin him for life. He may go to a 
sanatorium—usually too late for cure-——but he has to come 
home half cured to try and earn a living in conditions which 
overtax his strength and amongst people who, through ignor- 
ance, regard him as a hypochondriac. That has been the 
history of so many cases that people will do anything rather 
than be diagnosed. They will conceal their symptoms and 
their fears until the former grow so serious that the latter are 
confirmed, ‘That is why the students in our teaching 
hospitals ‘‘ enter practice without seeing possibly a single 
case of early infiltration.” That is why our sanatoria are 
filled with moderately advanced cases diagnosed too late to 
make cure certain. 

The whole problem therefore resolves itself into this: 
how shall early cases be induced to come forward for treat- 
ment? My answer is, that no inducement can overcome 
their fears unless it be accompanied by an assurance that 
Tuin will not ensue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Papworth Hall, Cambridge. PENDRILL VARRIER-JONES, 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecratTor.]} 

Sm,—As a tuberculosis officer with considerable experience 
of both sanatoria and dispensaries I know only too well 
the dispiriting frequency with which a patient becomes aware 
of the cause of his trouble only when the chances of re- 
gaining his full capacity have gone. “Sanatorium Patient” 
gets very near the truth in so far as he goes, but he does not 
go quite far enough. 

It is true that a large proportion of medical practitioners, 
and especially among the older members of the profession, 
have not gone through a special course of training in the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis. (But does the public know the 
overwhelming burden of the present medical curriculum ?) 
It is also true that there are doctors who do not believe that 
active pulmonary tuberculosis is consistent with negative 
stethoscope findings. It is even true that occasionally 
doctors give assurance to their patients on the strength of 
a single ** negative ” sputum. 

Nevertheless, ‘although only a minority of sufferers are 
diagnosed in the early stage I have found the delay is due 
in most cases to thé.patients themselves.*- Unless the disease 


is first ushered in dramatically by a haemorrhage, or is found 
incidentally through “ contact” examination, only a few 
come to notice at the onset of the malady. The causes for 
this are numerous, but the following are noteworthy—the 
usually slow, insidious beginning coupled with ignorance of 
the meaning of the first symptoms, the fear (how illogical 
and fatal !) of the consequences should the doctor find tuber- 
culosis present, the necessity (especially in these hard times) 
of a breadwinner keeping at work and not losing his job, the 
purely fatalistic attitude towards the disease. And even if 
a patient seeks advice at, as he thinks, the earliest possible 
moment, a careful medical history usually reveals symptomatic 
evidence of tuberculous intoxication for some time before. 

What is the remedy, broadly speaking? First, for the 
“G.P.” to send without delay all cases in which any doubt 
exists as to the presence of tuberculosis to a specialist for full 
investigation by such means (X-ray, sputum examination, 
&c.), as are available. _If he fails to do so, it is always open 
to the patient to ask for it. Secondly, the public must 
learn of the prevalence of this fatal disease, of its first 
symptoms, and of the necessity of seeking early medical 
advice. The first move lies with the patient.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TUBERCULOSIS OFFICER, 


[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am glad that the knowledge which for so many years 
has been a source of melancholy reflection to the medical 
profession has at last filtered through to the general public 
because there is now at least a chance that things may 
improve in the future. First let it be freely confessed that 
the accusation that early and curable cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis are constantly being missed by general prac- 
titioners is undeniably correct, and one must have every 
sympathy with the unfortunate victims who write with 
excusable bitterness in the last two issues of The Spectator. 
But having confessed so much, may I suggest that it is the 
public that has made the G.P. what he is, and having made 
him so is now disposed to turn and rend him for not being 
different. 

I am a country doctor of no special skill or attainments, 
yet in fifteen years’ practice I cannot remember missing a case 
of early tuberculosis. On the other hand many doctors far 
more skilful and of much greater ability than I, miss them 
quite frequently. Why is it? The answer is simple. Leaving 
aside the few obvious misfits in the profession who should 
never have been doctors at all, the vast majority of G.P’s 
are perfectly capable of diagnosing early pulmonary tuber- 
culosis if they have the chance. I can do it simply because 
I have that chance. My practice is a‘small one and I am not 
a “busy doctor.” When a person walks into my consulting 
room complaining of being a little ** run down,” ** below par,” 
or “ in need of a tonic,”’ I have ample leisure to lean back in 
my chair and scrutinize him closely—for these are the signs 
of early tuberculosis. I can listen to his story, take off his 
clothes and examine him, devoting perhaps half an hour to his 
ease. And I can do this when I see him again, and even again 
until I am perfectly satisfied what his trouble is. Or if Iam 
still not satisfied I can send him to a consultant or to the local 
tuberculosis officer for an opinion. Of course I do this ninety- 
nine times without result. These ninety-nine are run down and 
do require a tonic. But the hundredth time I catch my early 
tuberculosis. It is no credit to me that I do this, for anyone 
can do the same who has the time to allow his suspicions to 
be aroused. 

If then I can do this, why cannot all doctors? Why is a 
case of early tuberculosis ever missed ? ‘ The answer I think 
is that the large majority of doctors simply have not the time 
to act as Ido. And for that lack of time the Public is only 
paying the price of its tame acquiescence in past medical legis- 
lation. Most doctors are panel doctors, and excellent as the 
Panel system is in many ways, it busies us with a thousand 
nothings. It turns our eyes away from their proper object — 
the patient, towards the sick certificate, the prescription, the 
record: card, and the -hurdred and one documents- without 
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which seemingly no official departmeént can function. It does 
not embarrass: me unduly, and indeed I rather like it. But 
then my Panel, like my practice, is a small one and I am not 
very rich. If in the course of time I achieve my lawful ambi- 
tion to be a little richer, and to have a bigger Panel and a 
bigger practice, then I fear I shall grow like my busier and 
more affluent brethren. I shall get. through my morning 
consulting hour bent over my desk writing certificates. I shall 
examine my patients if I have any time left, but I am bound 
under penalty to do the clerical work. 

One of your correspondents suggests that every practitioner 
should possess his own X-ray apparatus for the diagnosis of 
early tuberculosis. But alas ! this is a misapprehension. The 
radiology of the chest is a most delicate speciality, falling 
entirely within the province of the consultant. The picture is 
nothing and the interpretation everything. And besides, by 
the time the case is so suspicious as to call for an X-ray 
picture all danger that the disease may be overlooked has 
passed. The best protection a man can have is a vigilant, 
suspicious, and leisured G.P. Let the public see to it that 
the general practitioner has the chance, to acquire these 
qualities.—I am, Sir, &c., G. P. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Srr,—Again the general practitioner, to whose -hard and 
self-sacrificing labours the public owes so much, is marked 
out for criticism by your correspondents. This time he is 
accused of not being able to diagnose early pulmonary 
tuberculosis and consequently exposing some of his patients 
to prolonged and possibly disastrous illness. No doubt in all 
lands, and not, as your correspondents appear to suggest, in 
England only, there have been regrettable failures to recognize 
the ‘early signs and symptoms of consumption, but it is to 
be doubted whether these failures are as general as the writers 
suppose. In any case the general practitioner would reply 
that no small proportion of his failures may be due to the 
present-day craze for consulting the specialists, whereby his 
field. of observation has been so considerably reduced. 

I think the profession must plead guilty to not making 
sufficient: use of X-ray examination for the purpose ‘of 
diagnosis, but the facilities for the more general use of such 
examinations are very restricted. Amateur skiagraphy will 
not suffice. When a few years ago The Spectator published 
a letter from me advocating an extension of such facilities 
in order to provide better means of early diagnosis of internal 
complaints, including cancer and consumption, there was no 
response either from the medical or lay public. I can only 
hope this correspondence indicates an awakening of the 
public to the need for the provision of increased facilities for 
early diagnosis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Haroip H, SAnGuInerti, M.D. 

85 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—I had always imagined that indictments of the Govern- 
ment, the B.B.C., the Medical profession, and other bodies of 
established integrity, was the prerogative of a certain class of 
sensational newspaper, and am a little surprised to see The 
Spectator giving so much prominence, in two successive num- 
bers, to letters from sufferers afilicted with phthisis. For the 
writers of the letters I have every sympathy. They have 
suffered a terrible misfortune, and to point out that they are 
exceptions to the general rule will hardly alleviate the burning 
sense of grievance from which they naturally suffer. I will 
not touch on their views as to the doctors’ incompetence as no 
one without a medical training can appreciate all the cireum- 
stances involved. 

As regards the remedies suggested, I would point out that 
the diagnosis of early tuberculosis is by no means the simple 
and straightforward matter that your correspondents suggest, 
To giye one small point as example, it is found that all normal 
healthy adults upon whom post-mortem examinations are per- 
formed as the result of fatal accidents, present tubercular 
lesions of greater or lesser extent in their lungs. 
X-ray photo cannot prove active T.B., alone. 

Radiology is the prerogative of specialists, not because of an 
‘unwritten law ” but because it ig inherently a whole-time job 
and a highiy-skilled job at that. .An X-ray plant capable of 


So that:an 


rs 
dealing with chests costs over £1000 initial outlay, 
cost of upkeep must be added the salary of a skil 
grapher to look after the plant and do the actual 
The correct interpretation of a chest photograph on such 
difficult question as doubtful T.B. requires skill born of Pail 
or more years’ intensive specialized training in radiolog, 
Seven guineas would be ‘a very’ reasonable fee for such 
service, although no one of my acquaintance actually Charges 
more than three or four guineas. And to those who cannot 
afford this sum there are always the hospitals available, pro. 
viding the same service at a purely nominal fee. I ama GP 
with no interest in any Radiology practice.—I am, Sir, be: 
W. H. Spoor, 


and to it; 
led radio. 
Photography, 


Oak Cottage, Downderry, Cornwall. 


[We regret that we can publish only a small selection fron 
the large number of letters we have received on this subject, 
—Eb. The Spectator.] 


‘INTERNATIONALIZED FORCE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Both Mr. Huddleston and Sir Norman Angell ar 
advocates of peace; who is not? Where the latter is y 
overwhelmingly convincing is that he is constructive, whilst 
Mr. Huddleston offers us little beyond revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles. ‘That some revision is necessary is generally 
admitted, but it can hardly be suggested that this step, 
by itself, touches the main principles of the present European 
chaos. 

One of the chief criticisms of an International Force appears 
to be that it might be misused. I would go further than 
that by saying that it almost certainly would be misused 
upon occasions. As there are, at the present time at least 
ten Forces that are liable to be misused, I remain uncon. 
vinced that the International Force may not be the better 
plan (or the lesser evil) notwithstanding. ‘The main advantage 
of an International Police Force is that its very inception 
postulates the existence of a code of international law and 
procedure, and until the necessity for such is generally 
recognized there is small hope for any permanent improvement 
for peace in Europe. It may be noticed that whilst the 
imminence of fresh European conflict is now one of the main 
topics in ‘the Press, definite reasons for such impending 
quarrels receive comparatively little attention. Further 
war is inevitable, we are told, but very little about what war, 
between whom and why; still less is it explained why we 
must expect that some new war is going to be able to solve 
any of the specific troubles. 

It seems beyond question that the last war was fought, 
upon all sides, with reasonable thoroughness and efficiency 
and that the price in life and money was not stinted. Nor 
can the military result be claimed as indecisive. It is strange 
logic that argues along the lines that its failure to produce 
any satisfactory or permanent results favours a further 
application of the same remedy. Why do not those who 
criticize and oppose an International Force suggest a con 
structive alternative ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Puivre 8. MumrorD, 

St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—Mrs. Holmes is good enough to quote from an address 
delivered by me at the Royal Institute of Public Health in 
October, 1932, in which I commented on the unsatisfactory 
nature of the milk supplied in this country as compared with, 
for example, the United States. Measures of reform have 
dealt principally with the prevention of tuberculosis and these 
measures have indeed been necessary, but the percentage of 
demonstrable bovine tuberculosis remains lamentably high. 
A recent report places the incidence of tubercle in cows iD 
Great Britain at over 40 per cent. 

In that address I also dwelt upon a newer menace from 
milk, namely, the spread of brucella abortus, the cause of 
undulant fever. -This germ is a near relation of the germ 
causing Malta fever. Its prevalence in Great Britain was not 
suspected until a fairly recent date,. My-own attention was 
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———— 
happily directed to it by the infection of my son, then 
plic school, who all his life had been a milk drinker. 





very UD. 


radio. a dle at home and when at school he was restricted to 
oly est grade of milk procurable, that is to say, “ Certified 
Pred a milk, unpasteurized, delivered in sealed bottles, from 
diology fuberculin-tested cows. He was sent home from his school in 
r a ; December, 1931, with an inexplicable continued feyer. Alarm- 
char, P ing diagnoses of * enteric fever,” and of ** acute miliary tuber- 
casas qulosis ” were offered by eminent physicians who saw him, I 
ile oie had happened to be reading at the time reports of cases of 
1a Gp inucella infection and upon my insistence tests for this organ; 
ir, be: jm in his blood were made, and its presence definitely con- 
POOR, ” Hf tmed. He was ill with persistent fever for thirteen weeks and 


nissed two terms at his school, so that the infection is really a 
Since that date a number of fresh cases have 


serious one. 
In a personal communication from my friend, 


heen reported. 


ubject, J sir Weldon Dalrymple Champneys, of the Ministry of Health, 
hestates that he has, up to September, 1933, “* records of more 
than 180 cases of undulant fever occurring in England and 
Wales.” A recent correspondence in The Times again draws 
attention to the extensive spread of this infection. That it is 
conveyed by raw milk would seem to be demonstrated by Sir 
Il are Weldon’s figures; 78 of 88 persons so affected in whom 
18 investigations were made were in the habit of drinking raw 
whilst milk, 
'reaty Tuberculin tests are obviously perfectly useless in the case 
erally of undulant fever, and so far tuberculosis is practically the 
step, only disease against which precautions, such as they are, have 
opean entaken. ‘This state of affairs, as Mrs. Holmes rightly points 
out, isa grave reflection upon our civilization, but until a com- 
pears plete revolution has taken place in our methods of dealing with 
than milk, pasteurization must be adopted, even though it is ad- 
sused nittedly, as I called it, ‘* a counsel of despair.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
least The Athenaeum. EK. Granam-Littye. 
neon 
“_ [To the Editor of Tur SeecTratror.]} 
itage Sir,—Your correspondent, Mrs. F. M. Holmes, in her letter 
otion in your issue of the 6th inst., makes such sweeping statements 
and yith regard to what, I take it, she considers is the average 
rally treatment meted out to the cow that I feel some defence of the 
nent farmer who is. responsible for this alleged treatment is war- 
the rnted. I dare not ask you to allow me to combat each of the 
nain somewhat remarkable statements which she makes, but there 
ding are one or two in particular upon which perhaps you will allow 
ther comment, 
War, Among her true preventive measures she places first ‘* The 
we emanciaption of the cow from the over exploitation of mother- 
olve hood”; after reading this several times I am still not quite 
sure What is meant, for I must admit that the extension of 
ht; birth control to the bovine world had never occurred to me, 
ney and Iam still wondering whether it is my own stupidity in 
Nor failing to understand Mrs, Holmes’ meaning or whether it is 
nge possible that her experience of cows is not of a very practical 
uce nature. Among my farmer friends, and in my own limited 
her experience, the difficulty appears to be to induce cows to 
vho undertake family responsibililies at sufficiently regular inter- 
ons vals to make them profitable to their owners, rather than to 


prevent them from having so many calves that their health is 
injured. The welfare centres advocated in preventive measure 
Number (6) is a fascinating idea, but what a pity the cows 
themselves cannot take a course in calf-rearing on Truby King 
lines ! 

Really the reader who studies Mrs. Holmes’ letter might be 
led to imagine that as farmers we are not merely a stupid, 


ess ignorant class, knowing nothing whatever about our own 
in business, but that we are, in addition, brutal and callous 
ry beyond all measure in the treatment of the animals out of 
h, Which we attempt to make a living. I am prepared to admit 
ve that there are quite a number of farms where the management 
se of the dairy cattle might well be improved, but I do suggest 
of that in the large majority of cases the cows’ welfare and the 
h. farmers’ interests are identical. Dairy farming is, after all, 
mM acommercial proposition, and even farmers realize that on the 
one hand sentimentality and on the other hand brutal ill- 
m treatment and mismanagement do not pay.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
of Hucu BLeEAssincTon, 
~ Chairman, Battle Branch, 
mt Fast Sussex National Farmers’ Union, 


Blacklands, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








MISREPRESENTATION BY THE PRESS 

[To the Editor of Tuk. Spectator. | 
Sir,—The enclosed paragraphs, from a letter by Mr. John 
A. Jameson, of Santa Barbara, California, appeared in a 
recent issue of the organ of the English-Speaking Union ; and 
I have been requested by several persons to write to you as 
to the best way of counteracting the evil influences to which 
they allude. 

It will be generally admitted that friendly feeling between 
America and Great Britain is of primary importance for the 
zood of the world, and that anything which tends to embitter 
our relations with the States should be vigorously repressed. 
But the papers which spread these false reports circulate by 
millions, and rarely, if ever, admit to their columns the 
slightest contradiction, There are, of course, many sound 
and sensible journals, but these reach, in comparison, an 
almost infinitesimal public. 

There is but one agency that can compete, on anything 
like equal terms, with these irresponsible Press-lords, and 
that is the British Broadcasting Corporation. Is it possible, 
then, to induce that company to broadcast to its hearers an 
authoritative statement of the truth? In taking such a step 
it could hardly be accused of partisanship or of trenching on 
the domain of home-politics. The matter is one of the 
highest international importance, and has to do with interests 
confined neither to one people nor to the present age.—lL 
am, Sir, &c., 

National Liberal Club, 


































BE. E. Weert. 





[The paragraphs referred to by Mr. Kellett run as follows: 


‘In connection with the English-Speaking Union’s wish to 
promote mutual good feeling and understanding between England 
and the United States, would it not be worth while to consider ways 
and means of combating the activity of certain London journals, 
whose anti-American bias takes the form of the circulation of the 
most fantastic and patently false news, the apparent purpose of 
which is to cause ill-feeling in England and the Continent against 
the United States ? 

‘A case in point is the treatment accorded the items of our 
military budget some months ago. A London paper, undey a most 
misleading caption, asserted that the proposed expenditures of the 
United States for its army and navy amounted to a prodigious sum, 
many times greater than the provision to be made by England or 
France. The fact that there was included in this great sum the 
billion or more of dollars spent for pensions by this grateful Republic 
on the veterans of its wars was studiously concealed. The story 
was widely copied by the Continental Press and bureaus, and duly 
called forth much virtuous and unfriendly comment.” 


—Kp. The Spectator.| 


















TOURISTS IN MAJORCA 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.| 
Sir,—I should like to warn tourists who contemplate visiting 
Majorca of the treatment to which they will be subjected 
and which is unique in my experience, although I have 
been travelling for pleasure for more than 35 years and 
have visited three continents. 

Before arriving on September 24th last I was forced to 
hand over my passport to the Purser on my ship and to 
recover it from the police station at Palma personally, 
although even in pre-War Russia this was always done | 
for me by the hotel-porter. I had always understood that 
Majorca was to some extent an invalid resort and, therefore, 
was much astonished when I was told that all my medicines 
(which included adrenalin for asthma) would be taken away 
and that they could not be returned even by payment of 
duty on what was condemned as contraband stuff. 

Although the officials rifled all my luggage and those of 
my companions, they did not know their own silly business 
well enough to discover my most precious medicines. They 
found, however, a glass jar of Kaylene Ex-Lax, which is an 
admirable medicine prescribed by Sir William Arbuthnot- 
Lane for performing the functions of castor oil without the 
pain and inconvenience produced by castor oil. Not knowing 
the sort of food that I should be eating in the hotels at Majorca 
I parted with it; but I subsequently had good reason to 
regret it. 

I complained to the British Consul, who was sympathetic ; 
but no improvement appears to have been made judging 
from what I saw when on departure I had to produce my 
luggage for inspection in order to prove that [ was not taking 





























any money out of Majorca ! 
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My friend, Mr. A. P. Herbert, is often accused of having 
bees in his bonnet because he protests against this sort of 
thing, although it is not everybody’s bonnet which produces 
honey. Meanwhile, however, I would ask whether the 
Governors of Majorca have any right to consider themselves 
more sane than Mr. A. P. Herbert. Iam told that my harmless 
medicine may have been mistaken for cocaine, for which 
there is no quick test, and that an American had died on the 
island of cocaine poisoning about three months ago. 

I should like to know, however, whether the solitary 
death of an American who would obviously have poisoned 
himself somehow, is considered sufficient justification for 
impairing the health of tourists. As I went out of the Customs 
on departure I saw about fifteen medicine bottles all belonging 
to some unfortunate lady who had been deprived of everything. 
It is not as if tourists received any warning on board ship 
of what is going to happen. If I had had any information 
of the above procedure, I should certainly not have visited 
an island, 

““ Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 


INSURGENT GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tux: Specrator.] 
Sir,—At the moment much is being made of the danger of 
an insurgent Germany and Germany is to be blamed if the 
Disarmament Conference fails. I feel that ‘ insurgent 
Germany ”’ is but an excuse for the other Powers not to disarm 
to Germany’s imposed level and that it will be this country’s 
fault as much as any if the Disarmament Conference does not 
succeed. 

Some years ago the then British Government found it 
necessary to state that, owing to a risk of conflict with the 
United States, it was doubtful how far this country could 
fulfil some of its obligations under the Covenant. Since 
then, however, under the Kellogg Pact, the United States 
showed that she was prepared in the Sino-Japanese dispute 
to collaborate with the League to make collective action 
effective in that specific instance. That offer was let slip. 
Is it too late to retrieve the opportunity ? 

I would suggest that at this juncture the right policy for 
this country is for her spokesmen to reaffirm publicly at 
Geneva that the might of the British Empire is effectively 
behind the League to preserve the world against a wrongdoer 
and to invite at the same time the co-operation of America. 
Surely this is the only way to achieve for all the ** security ” 
which France requires as the price for her disarming. We 
have come to the parting of the ways. The choice is... 
the League and all that it implies, or national armaments. 
Disarmament and peace can be achieved if Great Britain is 
really pro-League. Is she ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Wimucrst. 

21 Hillcrest Road, Wheatley Hills, Doncaster. 


THE OXFORD GROUPS 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—I have long been deeply disquieted by a feature of 
life in the Oxford Groups which I have been brought up to 
believe is a sin—ready criticism of others within the same 
fellowship. Mr. Graham’s letter, conspicuous for its sensi- 
tiveness to criticism, yet so prodigal of it ; contemptuous of 
those whose riper experience and wisdom must be undoubted - 
assuming tacitly that only those are leading who are leading 
his movement, in his way; claiming by implication the 
right to judge who is led by the Holy Spirit, with the corollary 
that his opponent—if he be that—is not: this letter is in 
marked contrast to the quiet and admirable Christian charity 
of one whose position demands that he should give a balanced 
view. 

Mr. Graham seems to have caught some of that Geneva 
spirit which he so unnecessarily condemns. One does not 
like to have to defend Canon Campbell in this way, but who 
would be drawn to the Groups by Mr. Graham’s letter ? 
What victory in the power of Christ does it show over the 
sin of spiritual pride ?—I am, Sir, &c., P.M. GepGE, 

40 Tabard Street, S.E.1, 


—=—== 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratonr.] 

Sm,—A revered friend of mine, who is a strong sup 

of the Oxford Group Movement; informs me that my refer 
to Dr. Buchman, in my article on the Movement, which 
peared in your columns on September 29th, may give 
readers the impression that his evangelistic methods ane 
meretricious. The opposite was my intention, as | think , 
careful reading of my words ought to have made Sufficient} 
clear. In all simplicity, one can say of this remarkable May 
what was said of his Master : ** No man ean do these Miracle 
that thou doest except God be with him.”—I am, Sir, 
R. J. Camppriy, | 





















The Chantry, Chichester, Sussex. 






YOUTH IN REVOLT 

[To the Editor of Tut Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—I have read your journal with infinite pleasure for the 
last six years. Now I must break silence. Having been hon, 
on leave for 4} months this summer, and having reached thy 
age of thirty-three, I for one cannot endure certain publicatioy 
which undoubtedly do sway popular public opinion. Although 
an Army Officer I have been closely connected with the Seoy 
Movement, deeply involved in ** Toe H” and interested jy 
Housing, Emigration, League of Nations and Unemploymen 
and Disarmament for the past six years. After a great deal of 
thought and personal contacts recently with my friends, wh, 
belong to every grade of society (Peer to unemployed labourer) 
I have come to this conclusion. 

After the War youth was lauded to the heights and since, 
the pendulum has swung back. Has youth of my generation 
any outlet for a fair hearing? I have written three lettey 
recently to the daily Press to counter self-evident weak systems 
of organization or hopelessly defeatist letters. None of my 
letters has been published. I do not pretend to be a scholar 
or master of my own language, admittedly ! Has youth a fair 
chance to run Politics, the Church or any business or profes. 
sion ? It seems to me that all we have to thank civilization 
for, is a prolonged expectation of life in our elders, whom | 
respect. 

Our elders tenaciously hold on to the reins of office as bril- 
liantly depicted in Broome Stages. Have we no William Pitts, 
Napoleons or Wellingtons today ? Surely years of civilization 
have not emasculated or devitalized all the men between 
twenty-seven and forty years of age ?. Can the back bencher 
in the House get a fair share of responsibility ? I am con- 
vinced there are many brilliant young men only waiting to 
rally round Mr. Eden, and Mr. Elliot, and the small percentage 
of the pre-War generation who have not been disillusioned. 
With the best intentions in the world the rest appear to be 
utterly lost and not to know where they are going. 

Iam no revolutionary, but think the time is ripe for a clean 
sweep of many of our elders. They have surely had their 
chance and failed (viz. the World War). They have held the 
plums of office long enough: let them voluntarily retire and 
sit back in their arm-chairs ; and they all deserve their leisur 
now. Those that feel inclined can then idle away their latter 
days in writing fulminating letters to certain dailies that may 
publish their efforts, but whose circulation is doomed to 
dwindle. Will no wealthy man finance a national daily, 
which would surely soon confound and defeat in fair competi: 
tion some of the present publications whose motto one might 
think was misrepresentation ? Youth has always been rebel: 
lious, but never more so surely than today, nor with better 
cause.—I am, Sir, &c., LEMAIN, 

Junior United Service Club. 














































CHILDREN IN COURT 

[To the Editor of Tur SrEecrator.] 
Sir,—It appears from your leading article on this subject 
which appeared in your issue of August 18th, that 
November Ist an Act of Parliament will go into effect whereby 
the scope of the Juvenile Courts will be enlarged by raising 
the age limit of those subject to their jurisdiction from 
16 to 17. It also appears therefrom that the Act prescribes 
sympathy and individual judgement as the legal attitude 
for the Magistrates who are to preside in those Courts. It 
may be of interest to your readers to know that for now 
25 years here in the City of New York we have had Children’ 
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Ss 
which. were created and have. been administered 
lines which your Act suggests and more or less 
yides for, and which your article tends further to explain 
and expand. For. example, the five ‘* Children’s Courts * 
of the City of New York have each a wholly separate building, 
one in each of the five counties embraced within the City, 
Thereby they are in all respects dissociated from the 
Police “Courts and from any outward physical aspect of 
criminality. The underlying idea is that the children should 
instinctively recognize them as their Courts, established 
for their protection and guidance, quite as much as for their 
reproof. With this general idea in mind the attempt has 
been successfully made to have the buildings attractive 
and to have an absence as well external as internal of anything 
which would convey an undesirable atmosphere.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CHARLES STEWART DAVISON, 
56 Pine Street, New York. 


Courts 
along the 


THE VILLAGE AT PRAYER 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sin,—The peasants of Loéche-les-Bains with “ their poor 
old weather-beaten faces” and “ their finger-joints swollen 
with rheumatism,” may be very charming in their way, 
and their piety can pass unchallenged, but is not this the 
feeblest of attempts to give the lie to “ those who say that 
we live in an age of unbelief” ? 

Even Sir Evelyn Wrench has to admit at the conclusion 
of his article that he “thought regretfully of the many 
village churches in England nearly empty.” Are we then 
less sincere, man to man; less honest than the peasants of 
Ioéche-les-Bains ? Should we be more sincere or more 
honest if our churches were crammed to suffocation ? Is 
character to be gauged by attendance at church or chapel ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Montacu COLVIN. 

Branscombe, The Green, Sidcup. 


THE CENTENARY OF BRADLAUGH 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror. | 
Siz,—Mr. Ensor’s attack on the foundations of the Christian 
faith makes sad reading. Why should it be regarded as un- 
fortunate to accept, and live by, divine revelation? It is 
iconoclasts like Bradlaugh who are mainly responsible for 
empty churches and the rest. The foundation truths of the 
gospel are still the stay of multitudes of lovers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Although largely inarticulate, their witness 
before the nation is beyond price. Remove them, and you 
would have the deluge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED W. RATCLIFFE. 
11 St. Michael's Road, Maidstone. 


[To the Editor of Tur. Spectaror.] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the article on Bradlaugh 
by Mr. Ensor which appeared in your issue of September 29th, 
and I see that the writer says “ that the whole episode (of 
the Oath) would never have occurred but for the pitiful 
weakness of Speaker Brand.” 

On turning to Chambers Encyclopaedia, which I presume is 
correct, I read the following—‘* He (Bradlaugh) claimed to 
make affirmation of Allegiance in lieu of taking the Parlia- 
mentary Oath, but after the Report of two Select Committees, 
The House of Commons refused to allow him either to make 
oath or to affirm.” 

I read in Morley’s Life of Gladstone that what actually 
happened was this. ‘The Speaker, before creating a precedent, 
consulted the Law Officers of the Crown, who gave an opinion 
strongly adverse to Bradlaugh affirming. The Speaker then 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote, saying 
that he agreed with the Law Officer of the Crown and said 
he would leave the question to the House, who passed a 
resolution in terms as above, so when Bradlaugh came to 
take the Oath, the Speaker read to him the resolution of the 
House, and then occurred the distressing struggle with the 
Sergeant At Arms. The Flouse adhered to the resolution 
until the new Parliament came into being and with it a new 
Speaker, and the new House allowed him to take the Oath. 
_ It was the old House of Commons who refused him leave 
fo take the Oath and not Sir H. Brand. Where does the 


** pitiful weakness” of the Speaker come in? As regards 
Sir H. Brand’s courage, it is interesting to note that when he 
died, as Lord Hampden, The Times wrote ‘referring to the 
time when he dealt with the obstruction of the Irish in 1881 
—‘* The Speaker, taking upon himself a new and exceptional 
course, had by his own courage, rescued The House from a 
position of great danger and discredit,” and other papers 
wrote in the same strain. ‘ Pitifully weak” men and 
**fumblers”” are not in the habit of acting thus.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. A. BEVAN. 
Brooks's, St. James's, S.W. 1. 


LEGISLATION WITHOUT CONSENT 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—It would appear that Bishop Welldon, in his letter in 
your issue of the 6th instant, advocates a general extension 
of the Carlisle system of liquor control and that his suggestion 
for “legislative enactments” really means further rules, 
regulations and restrictions for the sale of alcoholic beverages. 
But does a change in our system offer any advantages and 
are further restrictions necessary or justified ? The experi- 
ment in Carlisle has effected nothing which has not been 
achieved by private ownership elsewhere, while the freedom 
of choice of consumers has to a certain extent been curtailed 
by the Carlisle monopoly. 

Insobriety is decreasing steadily throughout the country 
and there is every evidence that the drinking public generally 
are better behaved and more moderate in every way. So why 
not let well alone ? 

Emerson’s words seem well fitted to the occasion: “ The 
less government we have the better—the fewer laws and less 
confided power.”’-—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Fire. 

Durban House, Seafield Road, Hove. 


SHAKESPEARE AT WORK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Dr. W. J. Lawrence, reviewing my Shakespeare at 
Work, declares that ** not a tittle of evidence can be advanced 
in proof of the statement that Lord Derby ‘ turned manager 
and at great cost revived the company of the Children of 
St. Paul’s.”’ The contemporary authority for my statement 
(which has been missed by others besides Dr. Lawrence) 
is noted on page 336 of the last of my Elizabethan Journals, 
whither readers of Shakespeare at Work were generally 
directed.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. Harrison. 


CARLYLE IN OLD AGE 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir,—I am engaged in writing the sixth volume (1865-1881) 
of the unfinished Life of Thomas Carlyle, by my uncle, the 
late Judge David Alec Wilson. I should be grateful if any 
of your readers having any material, letters, diaries, memoirs, 
&e., of the period, with a bearing on or reference to Carlyle 
in these last years, would communicate with me at this 
address.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Witson MacArtuur. 

Nether Close, Lane End, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tus Spectator,” OcroBper 12TH, 1833. 
THE SHOPKEEPER’S ROAD TO RUIN. 

There was a meeting of deputies from the parishes of St. Luke, 
St. Andrew, Clerkenwell, &c., at which the following sapient resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously : 

“That the Assessed Taxes, pressing on the industry of the 
people, are, and long have been, one of the chief causes of the depres- 
sion of trade, and the ruin of the commercial interest of this country ; 
and that the evident intention of His Majesty’s Ministers to uphold 
them as long as possible, rendered it essentially necessary to resist, 
by every legal and constitutional means, the collection of these 
oppressive and unjust imposts.” 

We shall not be surprised, after this, to hear that bad harvests, 
eclipses of the sun, and all the other calamities which “ perplex 
nations,” are attributable to the Assessed Taxes. Whatever may 
be the disposition of Ministers, we very much question their power 
to evade the repeal of these unpopular imposts next session ; 
and when we have once got rid of them, the “industry of the 
people,’ we presume, will once more become productive, “‘ the 
depression of trade ’’ will cease, and “the commercial interest ” 
no longer struggle in the jaws of ruin, “What a blessed state the 


country will then be in! 
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Science and Psychical Research 


By C. E. M. JOAD 


Tne present position of psychical research is highly anomalous. 
Sufficient experiments have now been conducted under con- 
ditions which are sufficiently fool-proof to make it reasonably 
eertain that phenomena occur of whose causation we are 
quite frankly ignorant. The best accredited of these pheno- 
mena are in the main of the most trivial type. Handkerchiefs 
rise from the ground, tables jump, cold breezes blow, the 
temperature goes down when it ought to go up. They afford, 
it is obvious, no adequate basis for any hypothesis as to the 
future existence of the human soul. A table is lifted without 
visible agency and the thermometer falls without ostensible 
reason; therefore, the human soul survives death and is 
probably immortal. The two propositions have only to be 
stated in this way for the complete irrelevance of the first 
to the second to be obvious to any person of normal! intelli- 
gence. But clearly they do constitute an urgent challenge 
to the investigator. Their very triviality is, indeed, a testi- 
mony to their genuineness. The assumption that any con- 
jurer worth his salt could not invent something more spec- 
tacular than rapping tables and playing musical boxes, or 
that a psychic letter-writer, professionally engaged in manu- 
facturing messages for the comfort of the bereaved, would be 
so lacking in creative imagination as to be unable to devise 
something more convincing than the farrago of stale platitude 
and ethico-religious uplift which at present does duty. for 
spirit messages, is so preposterous that it would never for a 
moment impose on anyone whose professional scepticism did 
not require him to believe that everything that happens in the 
séance room must be as dubious as the red light that obscures 
more than it reveals. 

We must, then, I think, accept the fact that genuine pheno- 
mena occur. Indeed, I defy anybody who has read Mr, 
Price’s book not to do so. The book*, which is quite literally 
enthralling, is a record of experiments lasting over a period of 
a dozen years or more, in which the name of every contem- 
porary medium of repute, both mental and physical. appears. 
The mediums are subjected to the most drastic tests: they 
are encased in armour; they are made to wear metal boxing 
gloves; they are sewn up in black silk sacks: they are 
controlled by electrical circuits. They are then challenged 
to produce phenomena. It is not, perhaps, in the cireum- 
Stanees to be wondered at that most of them fail. It is more 
surprising to learn that mediums whose trustworthiness has 
been impugned by enough evidence to justify a verdict of 
guilty in any criminal court, continue, after the evidence has 
been published in the form of Bulletins by Mr. Price’s Labo- 
ratory, to earn a substantial living by performing wonders 
to amaze and conveying messages to console the credulous. 

Reflecting upon the past history of this ambiguous territory, 
in which quacks have so long and so lucratively stalked dupes 
and charlatanry preys on uncritical belief, one is forced to 
agree with Mr. Price that ‘the value of alleged physical 
phenomena depends solely on the proper control of the 
medium.” 

Now this business of control is a difficult and highly technical 
job. Phenomena do not as a rule take place in normal light, 
but only in a red light. This is not only dim. but has the effect 
of distorting one’s perceptions of sizes, angles, distances and 
surfaces, so that to trust the evidence of one’s senses is a 
more than usually hazardous proceeding. Add to this 
the fact that one is expected to keep up a continual stream of 
conversation. and, when it flags. to sing or recite—** spirit 
controls,” it appears. are enlivened by the sound of the human 





#Leaves from a Psychist’s Case 
(Gollancz, 5s.) 


Book. By Harry Price, 


voice—and it will be readily seen how inimical are the eon. 
ditions to accurate observation and control. More jm. 
portant is the fact that one is not allowed to handle or inter. 
fere with any of the phenomena one observes. This is because 
physical phenomena’ are supposed, according to the most 
plausible theory, to be caused by disintegrated portions of 
the stuff of the medium’s body known as ectoplasm, which 
forms itself—ostensibly under spirit control and direction— 
into levers and rods which effect the movements of small 
objects. Now ectoplasm is exceptionally sensitive; jt 
cannot stand bright light and it shrinks away when touched: 
to illuminate it, grab it, cut off a piece of it and take it home 
for analysis would, it is said, seriously injure the medium, 
Whether this is true or not, nobody likes to take 
the risk. 

Onc of Mr, Price’s most valuable qualifications as a psychical 
investigator is the skill with which he has surmounted these 
difficulties by an exceptionally ingenious system of control, 
Take, for example, the electrical control to which Rudi 
Schneider was subjected during the whole series of experiments 
conducted in 1929. Each sitter, including the medium, 
wore a pair of metallic gloves joined by a short length of 
insulated cable. He also donned metal gauze shoe coverings, 
With his gloved hand he held the gloved hand of his neighbour; 
his encased foot was placed upon a metal stud inserted in the 
floor. As soon as he unclasped his hand or moved his foot, 
an electric circuit was broken and out went the light. So 
long, therefore, as the red light persisted one might feel 
reasonably certain that every hand was clasped, every foot 
stationary, and that any phenomena that took place were 
probably genuine. More ingenious still is the electric photo- 
yraphic apparatus which resulted in the recent “* exposure,” 
for it seems to be nothing less, of the medium Rudi Schneider, 
A table was constructed whose top contained a leaf which, 
when a handkerchief is placed upon it, is exactly suspended on 
a balance. Remove the handkerchief and the balance is 
upset, the leaf falls back, makes contact with the rest of the 
table top and, in so doing, establishes an electrical circuit. 
The circuit causes a number of smokeless, noiseless flashlight 
bombs to explode, with the result that exposed photographic 
plates in a number of cameras trained on the table top record, 
Record what ? It was hoped that they would record what 
moved the handkerchief, but in fact what they showed 
was the handkerchief suspended in mid air and, once only, 
Rudi Schneider with his left arm free. Was this fraud ? Mr. 
Price inclines to think so. But he is not, because of this lapse, 
disposed to discredit the whole of the Schneider phenomena, 

Now this work of Mr. Price’s is the kind of work which 
urgently wants doing. Because of the charlatanism with 
which the subject is beset and the emotionalism which it 
evokes, official science still holds aloof. You cannot, after all, 
eéxpect a busy scientist to spend his time in unmasking 
fraudulent mediums, and it is still more than the reputation 
of an orthodox scientist can stand to allow it to be known 
that he is an active researcher in this field. Interested 
spectators there are by the dozen, as is testified by the list 
of eminent persons who have sat at Mr. Price’s Laboratory 
and written books and articles on what they have observed. 
But the work of active research, that is to say the attracting 
of mediums, the carrying out of experiments and the publica- 
tion of the results, is left to such men as Mr. Price, who have 
the means to endow, the qualifications to carry out and the 
public spirit to make available for others the results of 
researches which have in truth become a matter for 4 
University department, . 
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Victoria, Albert, and After 


yeen Victoria. By Mona Wilson. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

The Prince Consort and His Brother: Letters, 1838-61. 

Edited by Hector Bolitho. (Cobden-Sanderson. 15s.) 

The Victorian Aftermath: 1901-14. By E. Wingfield-Stratford 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


quz star of Strachey wanes, dimmed but regretted, and the 
biographers are venturing out to discover for themselves 
the figure and the worth of the Queen whom, by freaks of 
fyshion and temperament, he seemed to have made so in- 
appropriately his own. Miss Mona Wilson offers this short 
life of Victoria to set alongside her recent miniature of 
Elizabeth ; and before long there will probably be others 
in the field. ‘They will have their work cut out. Asa subject 
for biography, Queen Victoria is typical of the great repre- 
sentative figures of history—the men or women who have 
not only lived crowded and effective lives, but have become 
symbolic of their several ages—in that her life, in the fullest 
sense, is compounded at once of fact and of legend, the one 
‘ascertainable, the other imponderable. If she had happened 
to die, say in childbed, during the eighteen-fifties, she would 
have left in history a mixed memory, in which the flaws of 
youth would have been quite smoothed out by pathos. If 
she had died (as she often threatened her Ministers she would) 
during the more morbid stages of her widowhood, her fame 
would have been strangely shrunk. As it is, she lived on, 
and on, and on (it is curious to think that the laws of nature 
might well have allowed her io survive to 1914), slowly 
acquiring that peculiar attribute of static awfulness which 
overtakes the aged great. That accretion, that enveloping 
fabric (which does not, of course, grow only from great age), 
is the very devil for biographers. To find the real man 
within, they must peel it off. But they must do so without 
rudely tearing the fabric, because, in the shaping of history 
round these figures, that fabric is really a natural growth, 
a substance with its own meaning and value, which cannot 
be ripped away without damage to essential truths. Therein 
lies the fallacy of the ‘‘ debunking” school of bioclasts : 
explain away Napoleon, or Lincoln, or Hitler, and you explain 
nothing. 

Miss Wilson’s short biography is vivacious and satisfying, 

and gathers a momentum of conviction as it goes 01. She 
does well to emphasize the zest and gaiety of the Queen during 
her youthful days: “I was VERY MUCH AMUSED indeed,” 
she reminds us, was a frequent entry in the diaries which she 
kept as a young girl. The Hanoverian faculty for enjoyment 
was an important trait in her character, and it persisted even 
under the solemnizing influence of Prince Albert and even 
after her self-immolation to his memory. In 1859 the Princess 
de Chimay, visiting Windsor, observed the prodigious energy 
with which she danced reels and country dances at a Court 
ball, and Miss Wilson notes that, in the invigorating air of 
Balmoral, she danced a quadrille at the age of seventy-one. 
There was a conflict in her temperament between the inborn 
Hanoverian and the acquired Coburger, and Miss Wilson 
is probably right in seeing here a psychological key to the 
curious relationship of the Queen with her eldest son : 
‘ - marriage had left her with new standards of behaviour, 
public and private.. Was it not a subconscious apprehension 
of the likeness between herself and her eldest son, who had under- 
gone no such conversion, which made her hard and unsympathetic? ” 
In wider aspects, too, this twofold character of the Queen's 
personality is worth emphasizing, for her name is often 
used as the appropriate label for a quality of graceless 
seriousness, not to say mere stodginess, which would be 
more aptly termed Albertine than Victorian. Miss Wilson 
does justice to the astonishing industry which the Queen 
devoted to her functions as Head of the Government, but 
she brings out no less clearly how Victoria failed really to 
keep the Crown as significant and powerful as she conceived 
it to be. Her lack of intellectual curiosity, and her failure 
to keep in touch with the aristocracy, imperceptibly but 
swiftly turned the Court into a domestic rather than a social 
institution ; and by her prolonged personal isolation after 
1861, in Miss Wilson’s words, 

“she threw away the one instrument which sho might have 
used with perfect constitutional propriety to impose herself effec- 
tually on her Government as its head.” 


In his selection of 200 of the letters which passed between 
Prince Albert and his brother between 1838 and 1861, Mr. 
Bolitho has added a minor but useful commentary on the 
life and times. of the Prince .Consort. In temper, Albert 
and his elder brother, Ernst, were poles apart, but the bond 
of Bruderschaft, on Albert’s side at any rate, was very warm ; 
whether the headstrong Ernst appreciated all these well- 
intentioned homilies, or was interested in these précis of 
English politics, is not apparent. The letters reflect. with 
curious exactness the progress of Albert’s character and 
position during his 21 years in England—his planned self- 
discipline to fit himself to his status, his ever-increasing 
grip over public affairs, his all-enveloping sense of duty, 
and above all, the formidable industry which enabled him 
not only to deal with the demands of his own position, but 
to turn also to advise his brother on his domestic difficulties 
or to provide him with “‘a short memorandum about the 
question, ‘ Is Gotha to have a new constitution and would 
it be best to unite both under one representative ?’” Of 
course, Albert was a prig; there is no escaping it. But 
even in the moral lectures which he read his brother when 
both were in their early twenties there is a disarmingly 
honest goodwill. About English politics, in these private 
letters, he spoke his mind with a frankness that shows only 
too well, sometimes, how. little he understood the nature 
of some of the Englishmen with whom his lot was cast : 
the comments on Palmerston’s fall in 1851 are a case in 
point. Those who dislike Prince Albert can find plenty 
in these pages to feed their abhorrence, but anyone concerned 
with understanding him will find the book valuable. 


About the age which followed that of Victoria and Albert, 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has a lot to tell, but little to say. 
It is not very clear why the Edwardian age should be regarded 
as an “ aftermath”; its historical character may not have 
been very satisfying, but its most typical growths were 
crops of a very different sort from what were sown and 
harvested under Victoria. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has a 
rather Waring-and-Gillows style of writing which accords 
with the lavish note of Edwardianism; but he does not 
altogether convey the atmosphere of the period because, 
with the advantage of a retrospective view, he imbues it 
too much with a sense of impending doom. He _ bewails 
with fluency. Indeed, he seems prepared to scourge any 
age, and this flagellant temper is apt to distort his very 
considerable gift for welding a vast mass of political and 
social and personal history into a related narrative. He is 
avowedly prepared to let every reader draw his own morals 
from the story; but if that is not surrendering the proper 
authority of the historian, what is ? 
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"Fhe Gentle Artof “War -. 
The Ghost of Napoleon. By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) : 

Tue. title of this lucid and cleverly-pointed book is at best 
non-committal, and does it less than justice. A note explains 
that the main historical theme of the work, which has grown 
out ‘of some lectures at Cambridge, is “‘ the movement of 
military thought from the eighteenth to the twentieth century, 
and ‘its influence on European history.” The subject. is, 
indeed, too vast for treatment within 200 pages,’ and ‘the 
book may be considered as an essay rather than a full historical 
exposition. Captain Liddell Hart begins his survey, after 
a sliort introduction, with the Maréchal de Saxe, whose 
Reveries were described by Carlyle as _‘‘.a strange military 
farrago, dictated, as I should think, under opium.” Then 
follows an account of Bourcet and Guibert. Napoleon is 
described mainly in relation to his predecessors and successors. 
Jomini, and above all, Clausewitz, are made responsible 
for much of the sterility which came over military thought 
in the nineteenth century, Finally, we reach the years 
19¥4-1918, when European civilization was at ° the mercy 
of the professional soldier. This long story is reduced almost 
to bare outline, but the selection and disposal of the essential 
facts are extremely good. There is a bibliography for those 
who want more detailed evidence. 

After demonstrating his case in brief, Captain Liddell 
Hart makes certain reflections upon the art of war, and the 
place of military history in the studies of modern society. 
These reflections may be summed up under three. heads : 
(1.) An attack upon the neglect of war by historians of today, 
and upon the philosophy of history which would justify 
this neglect. (2.)'An insistence upon ‘ adaptability,” and, in 
thé- last resort, upon originality of mind, as the decisive 
factor in bringing victory in war, and a demonstration of 
the neglect of this factor, and therefore of the absence of 
originality of mind, in the conduct of recent wars. (3.) An 
appeal for the better education of soldiers, and, particularly, 
for-a better historical training. 
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PILGRIM FROM 
PADDINGTON 


Naomi Royde-Smith 
Fully illustrated. 7/6 net 


AST winter Naomi Royde-Smith had 
the .fortunate and original idea of 
achieving a rest cure just by travelling 
from place to place by train. She certainly 
cannot have wasted much time, because 
her observation of all that was going on 
Out of 
this series of journeys was born “ Pilgrim 


from Paddington,” a book which is a sheer 


around. her has. been tremendous. 


delight for its chance encounters, for its 
lovely descriptions and for the new joy it 
discloses in railway travel. 














ARTHUR BARKER 


_ This discussion, though again little more than an outli 
is full of interest. It ‘is in ho sensé a’ glorification btw 
still less a panegyric of the commanders of our own time 
On the other hand, Captain Liddell Hart’s criticisms, which 
would be shared to the full by those civilians who Were” 
brought_into contact with the army staffs during the last 
war, gain in force by their restraint and the care taken to 
explain the causes of this intellectual backwardness, 

It is a tribute to Captain Liddell Hart that every page of. 
his _ book ‘sets one thinking, and provokes one to further 
argument. Take, for example, the complaint that moder 
historians neglect the importance of. war .in history, a 
complaint is perhaps more true of the reading public than of’ 
historians ;. but there is some justification for it. Captaiy 
Liddell Hart describes the view of history which he is opposing, 
as “evolutionary.” The term is not very apposite, sing 
his own “law of survival” (i.e. the principle of “ adapt, 
ability ’’) really belongs to the same general school of thought, 
He would perhaps have made his point more directly if he had 
attacked what has been called the economic interpretation 
of history. He does not dispose of the arguments of this 
school by. pointing to the importance of accident in history 
since the strength of his opponents’ case is that, over a long 
period of time, the accidents .can be ignored; in other 
words, if the view taken be wide enough, the eminences of 
history disappear, however imposing they may look to those 
immediately under their shadow. Upon this wide view it js 
argued that the accidents of war and battle have never deter. 
mined the ultimate course of events, have never turned aside 
the stream of history into a new channel, but rather that war 
is only a secondary phenomenon, and the issues of wag 
determined by deeper forces. The prevalence of this view 
today is due to a good many reasons. In some cases the 
view is held crudely by those who would attribute to revolution 
a creative efficacy which they deny. to war. In other eases 
the view is held, almost subconsciously, as the result of dis. 
illusionment or from a hope that if men can say often enough 
that war is fundamentally ‘‘ barren,” human societies will 
give up fighting. .Yet the main reason for the reaction 
against the older type of history dealing mainly and almost 
always superficially with the captains and the kings, is the 
richness of the harvest which the historian has gained from an 
investigation into the neglected economic factors of history 
The work of economic historians in the last hundred years has 
changed our conception of nearly all the ‘“ master events ” of 
the past. Moreover it has changed our view of military history, 
In his excellent sketch of military change Captain Liddell 
Hart mentions the legion. (Incidentally, the legion in the 
Jater empire had little more than its name in common with 
the legions of Scipio.) He does not explain the changes 
which had come over the armies guarding Mediterranean 
civilization in the first three centuries. These changes were 
deplored by Vegetius in one of the most significant chapters 
of late Latin literature. There is, indeed, ‘‘ arthritis of tradi 
tion’; no less important is the decay of tradition. The 
rude barbarians who made up the * Roman ” armies would not 
practise the complicated drill, would not carry entrenching 
tools, would not move without their women folk and their 
goods—until a “Roman” army on the march resembled the 
migration of a ‘‘ Gothic ” nation. The fundamental reasons 
for this decay of tradition escaped Vegetius. They are to be 
found not in the particular field of military history, but in 
the history of the Roman fiscal system, in the consequences 
of a neglect of ‘‘ Gresham’s law,” and the disappearance, 
through over-taxation, of the nearest equivalent in the ancient 
world to the modern professional middle class, 

Fashions of historical thought change quickly, if only 
because, in the nature of things, they lead to exaggeration, 
The present neglect of the study of war is not likely to be 
permanent, unless indeed another war destroys study, and 
civilization with it. Captain Liddell Hart’s own work on 
military history, like the work of his older contemporary Mr, 
Spenser Wilkinson, has done much to substitute intelligence 
for pedantry in an age-old subject. Is it too bold of a reviewer 
to suggest that Captain Liddell Hart should himself give 
freer rein to his originality and independence of thought? 
In the military jargon, the enemy cannot merely be outflanked; 
‘She can be taken in rear, ees ee 
is E. L. Woopwarp. 
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A Colossal Success! 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


Volume I. Fully Illustrated. 


25 /- net. 


~ Marlborough 


2nd Large Impression. 


“ Has the dramatic background, the air of excitement, and the brilliant scenic accessories 
which Mr. Churchill has taught us to expect in all his writing.” HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM (Sunday Times). 


“Brilliant chapters on domestic and foreign politics.’—Sir JOHN ForTESCUE (Observer). 


“ Mr. Churchill has thrown allt his manifest gifts into a work that will assure him, when his 
litical career is long forgotten, of the lively gratitude of posterity.”—KENNETH WILEIAMS 


(Sunday Referee). 


“We are to be congratulated that so authoritative a defender as Mr. Churchill has appeared 
to rebut Macaulay’s abominable charges.”—BoNAMY DosrfE (Spectator). 


“This glorious masterpiece. A tremendous book on a ‘tremendous fellow.’ ”—J. B. FirtH 


(Daily Telegraph). 





Is “ The Spectator’s ”’ Review of This Book Justified? 


The London Roundabout 


By JAN and CorA GORDON. Illustrated by the Authors. 10,6 net. 


‘‘ The Spectator ’’ Reviewer says : 





“ Driven by hot air.” 
“The characters are sketched (so) that their reality 
is removed.” 


“Says nothing at all in a variety of picturesque 
dialects.”” 





You are invited to get this book and decide 
on its merits for yourself. 











The History of 
the Novel in England 


By R. M. Lovett and H. S. HuGHEs. 8/6 net. 
“ Exceptional value for money . . . . many interest- 
ing illustrations. Probably the most complete 
account of the English novel yet published. The 
criticism is catholic and concise, illustrated by 
acutely apt quotation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 





39 


Other Reviewers say: 

“They get hold of things that most Londoners 
never know.”’—Evening News. 

“ Their quiet sympathy gives life to many very 
attractive little portraits in miniature.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ They have the excellent qualification of discover- 
ing what we have all seen but failed to notice.”— 
Observer. 

“TI have lived in London much longer than either 
of them, but their quick and fresh eyes pick out 
aspects of it which have escaped me.’’—Dr. J. M, 
BULLOCH, 





Ladies and Gentlemen! 


The Craft of Public Speaking 


By RossLyN MITCHELL. 3/6 net. 
“One can think of no book that is at once so 
practical a guide and, by its humanism and imagina- 
tion, so rich an embodiment of the philosophy of 
the subject. His own wit is one of the brightest 
qualities of his book.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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: enables us to see the growth of each branch of 
: Span i . theory ; 
Science and Att spective. Mr. Sullivan insists without mercy on al “8 
Limitations of Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. (Chatto and  visional nature of each theory. t ‘ 


Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way of explaining to 
the layman the facts and implications of physical science is 
that he is accustomed to think pictorially. Invited, for 
example, to contemplate a space which is finite but un- 
bounded, he visualizes a shape of some sort, and is at once 
confronted with a difficulty as to what can be ‘* outside ”’ it : 
and it will be no easy matter to convince him that the difficulty 
is one of his own making. Mr. Sullivan’s book, the most lucid 
of its kind that has recently appeared, commands the 
layman’s confidence from the first because he shows himself 
fully aware of this tendency, humours it on occasion, and so 
gives him confidence to discard it. Mr. Sullivan’s approach 
to the problem mentioned above, of finite but unbounded 
space, is a masterpiece of tactful exposition. He shows 
first, by means of a picture, that a two-dimensional space 
may be finite but unbounded. Presently (note the subtlety 
of the identification) he is saying, ‘“‘ So far as we have gone, 
then, no intolerable strain is made on our pictorial imagina- 
tion. At this stage we can, without being utterly wrong, 
picture an electron as a little round object.” It is not till 
thirty-three pages later that we find him gently laughing at 
the habit of pictorial thought, and persuading his readers to 
laugh with him : 

“When the mathematician says that space is finite and expanding 
he is saying that spatial relations, measured distances, more con- 
veniently fit into a certain mathematical scheme than into any 
other. And the logical development of this mathematical scheme 
leads to the conclusion that space is finite and that it is expanding. 
Nothing is gained by trying to picture this space. The attempt 
to do so leads to such questions as ‘ If space is expanding, what 
is it expanding into?’ This question presupposes a picture and 
is therefore irrelevant to the mathematician. The objection con- 
veyed by this question, if translated into terms to which the 
mathematical mind is susceptible, would run: ‘ Your theory of a 
finite but expanding space is logically self-contradictory. The 
mathematician would certainly pay attention to this objection, 
and be greatly interested in the argument that professed to 
establish it.”’ 


Dr. Johnson once observed that after reading Milton for a 
while, we desert our master and seek for companions, It is 
Mr. Sullivan’s merit that he is both master and companion. 
He is modest (the absence of the definite. article from his 
book’s title is no accident), but has no false modesty. He 
assumes our interest to be as great as his, but never forgets 
that we need the added stimulus of readability. He is 
clear, fair, versatile, and often ‘witty. And—final charm— 
while insisting on the complete autonomy of science, he 
approaches it as an artist : 

“Copernicus published his theory, confident that its aesthetic 

charm was its sufficient justification. As he says: ‘ We find, 
therefore, under this orderly arrangement, a wonderful symmetry 
in the universe, and a definite relation of harmony in the motion 
and magnitude of the orbs, of a kind it is not possible to obtain 
in any other way.’ His confidence that mathematicians, at any 
rate, would find his system irresistible, was justified. Kepler's 
outburst is characteristic. ‘I have attested it as true in my 
deepest soul,’ he says, ‘ and I contemplate its beauty with incredible 
and ravishing delight.’ ” 
Mr. Sullivan, though he would subject his intuitions to the 
test of pitiless experiment, belongs to this company. His 
first chapters deal with the theory of the expanding universe 
and the constitution of matter, the much-eanvassed Second 
Law of Thermo-Dynamics coming in for brief consideration, 
with suggestions as to the nature of possible compensating 
forces. An astonishingly lucid survey of the Special Theory 
of Relativity and the Quantum Theory follows, and Mr. 
Sullivan passes by way of Evolution and Heredity to a 
chapter on the Nature of Mind, in which he deals faithfully 
with the Behaviourists and gives a salutary reminder of the 
vast assumptions underlying modern psychological theory. 
The next chapter, discussing the limitations of science, and 
confining it to a knowledge of structure, is comforting to the 
humanist : 

“We aro no longer required to believe that our response to 
beauty, or the mystic’s sense of communion with God, have no 
objective counterpart. It is perfectly possible that they arc, what 
they have so often been taken to be, clues to the nature of reality.” 
A further chapter deals with the values of science, and the 
last is headed ‘“‘ Towards the Future.” 

The method of approach throughout is historical, and 











ture ** What scientific men py 
by truth is, in the last resort, convenience, (They) ; 
pragmatists in practice, whatever they think they aL & 
theory.” In his last chapters he allows his musical inter 
to come in, providing the reader with perhaps the _ 
helpful analogy in the book. Once we realize that a 
matic and scientific truths can (save by accident) no m 

be pictured than the truth of music can. be described » 
expressed in words, and. that the liking for such pictures nh 
vulgar in science as the popular liking for programme seks 
is in music, we shall have gone far to destroying the chi 
obstacle between us and a reasonable approach to the Mattery 
whose technique Mr. Sullivan lives to simplify. 

















Elizabethan Prose 


Elizabethan Prose. 
(Cape. €s.) 





Selected and Prefaced by Michael Roberta 






Tur side of that multitudinously experimental affair, Eliz. 
bethan prose, which Mr. Roberts seems most concerned ty 
emphasize, is its vigorous, lively, active, rampagcous sid 
** No speech or wordes of any power or force but must be 
swelling and boystrous,” said Nashe; and most of his were 
indeed so. Mr. Roberts, one fancies, might - agree with 
Isaac Disraeli, and wish that “ the embarrassed periods of 
Hooker and of Raleigh shall no more languish on the ear” 
(I quote from memory). Anyhow, he has included litth 
enough languishing in these lively selections, whose periods, 
free from embarrassment, go for the most part, straight 
and forthrightly to the point. The Elizabethan pro. 
writers could dander and saunter along flowery paths with 
the most elegant and leisurely affectation: not Browne, 
Taylor, Milton, nor any other seventeenth-century Latinizer 
beat them at that game when they chose to play it. But 
Mr. Roberts’ team play, in the main, quite otherwise, with 
spirit and lively fancy, or with broad and simple buffoonery, 
or with vivacious pugnacity (Mr. Roberts prefers them 
“at wrig-wrag,” I think, like Martin Mar-Prelate and his 
opponents, some of whose best cut-and-thrust is here) or with 
that earnest and wordy fussiness that characterized them 
when they laid down rules for English prosody, condemned 
* balductum rhyming,” attacked literature on moral grounds, 
or prescribed rules for preserving (improbably) the health 
and for sleeping of nights, as does that pernickety physician, 
Dr. Andrew Borde, whose rules Mr. Roberts tells us he has 
attempted to observe. (How, doing so, he finds time also 
for literary pursuits, is dark to me; one would think him 
all occupied in turning over in bed from left side to right, 
arranging quilt, pillows, scarlet nightcap and _ petticoat, 
sleeping upright against a cupboard, combing the head oft, 
casting bowls to open the pores, keeping the neck wam, 
lining the jacket with white and black lamb, making almond- 
butter and eating it with violets.) 
There are plenty of good things here. There is Raleigh's 
** Revenge,” some lively Martinist and anti-Martinist vituper- 
ation (the Martinist invective has, always, a gay rampage- 
ousness, as of tumbling, biting puppies, which removes it 
far from the more heayy-weight fury of half a century later; 
even the embittered young Gosson, who “ climbed to the 
pulpit from the stage” in a fit of sulks, it is hard to take 
seriously) ; a few selections from the prosody theorists (not, 
I think, the best selections ; one would give all Puttenham’s— 
if they were. Puttenham’s—theories for his specific comments. 
such as that on Raleigh’s “lofty, insolent, and passionate” 
verse) ; several slightly ponderous ‘‘ merry conceited jests ”; 
Fleming (translating Caius) on English’ dogs; some of the 
elaborate recipes for appetite or for complexion that few 
of our ancestresses can have had the patience to try, a page 
or two of Scot’s scepticism as to witchcraft, Harvey’s discourse 
with “a couple of shrewde wittie Gentlewomen ” on the 
earthquake they had experienced, and his discussion with 
Spenser on versifying, one kind elider-brotherly and one 
angry letter from Sidney, Dekker’s grim picture of plague- 
sick London, fragments from Pierce Penniless, and from 
several of the novels. Mr. Roberts has selected from Nashe’s 
Unfortunate Traveller the blood-and-murder Italian episodes, 
instead of the skits on Erasmus and More at Rotterdam, Luthet 
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William 
Blake 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


author of ‘Son of Woman’ 10s. 6d. net 


Jesus the 
Unknown 


DMITRI MEREZHKOVSKY 


with a Preface by the Very Rev. W. — 


R. INGE, pp. (Dean of St. Paul's) 


12s. 6d. net 


A Modern 
Prelude 


HUGH PANSON FAUSSET 


An autobiography 


A 
Philosophy 
of Solitude 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


10s. 6d. net 


author of ‘A Glastonbury Romance,’ ° 


“Wolf Solent,’ etc. 6s. net 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Nest of Simple Folk 
SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


‘Only a creative urgency amounting al- 
most to genius could have packed time 
so adequately, so unstrainedly, with 
character and incident . . . The author 
must have experienced the rare pleasure 
of knowing that he had, as nearly as 
mortal man can, fulfilled his intention.’ 
SPECTATOR 


About Levy 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


‘I should be surprised if within ten 
years he did not stand in the very 
forefront of contemporary fiction. He 
seems to me to possess a rare com- 
bination of qualities — pity without 
emotionalism, anger without bitterness, 
imagination without unreality, and tech- 
nical daring marred by no affectation.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 


7s. Od. net 


7s. Od. net 


Dunky Fitlow 


TALES BY 
A. E. COPPARD 


Vourteen stories written during the last 


two years. 7s. Od. net 


‘There is also a Limited Fdition of three 
hundred copies signed by the author 
and bound in full forel, one guinea net 


The Golden Net 
SARAH BARLOW 


The emotional life of a sophisticated 
woman is shown’ with remarkable 
sureness, Clarity and wit. 


‘A good, a conspicuously good, ex- 
ample of a type of novel conspicuously 
popular. ‘The Golden Net’ snares and 
holds the reader’s attention.’ 


GERALD GOULD in the Observer 7s. Od. net 
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at Wittenberg, or the Anabaptists at Miinster, which are more 
entertaining and less horrific. Indeed, throughout, the 
less finnicking aspects of the Elizabethans come out strongly 
here ; there is less of their “‘ cunning courtship of fair words” 
than of their relish for dreadful deeds. But the gayest matter 
in the book is Nashe’s ‘ Prayse of the Red Herring,” that 
glorious concoction of witty fooling with its spirited re-telling 
of the tragedy of Hero and Leander. 

Mr. Roberts is right in saying that he has not chosen the 
drowsy and mellifluous. But wrong, I think, in his reasons 
for our present decay in the art of scurrilous libel. However, 
this is too large a subject to begin here. Anyone who would 
like to improve himself in that art, would be wise to go to 
school with these lively Elizabethans, and will find Mr. Roberts 
an excellent guide. Rosr MAcautay. 


Phili 
p Il 
Master of the Armada. By Jean H. Mari¢jol. 
Warre B. Wells. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
‘lo those who still regard Philip II as either saint or devil, 
Professor’ Mariéjol’s Life and Reign will be a preliminary 
treatment, deadening the irate nerve. There are no more 
saints and devils for this thoroughly well-informed, re- 
freshingly impartial but curiously insensitive French his- 
torian. He marches one through the bewildering maze of 
European politics in which the Spanish Empire under Philip 
was involved, with that air of intellectual assurance and 
thoroughness which is so characteristically French, with that 
tongue which delights in the detail of events, but leaves one 
at the end with the feeling that some important essence is 
entirely missing. The most insular if the most cultivated of 
people, the French are rarely profound in their understanding 
of other nations. Events they may recapitulate with 
scholarly cunning, but characters slip through their fingers. 

Thus Professor Mariéjol presents a narrative of Philip's 
attempt to preserve the cumbersome legacy of Spain’s com- 
mitments in the Netherlands, Italy and the New World, in a 
style fibrous with fact, but not profoundly revealing the 
nature of the chief actor. In spite of the author’s unim- 
peachable history, he fundamentally holds the conventional 
anti-Philip view. For him the counter-reformation is not a 
successful religious and political movement, but the fact 
which cut Spain off from the modern world and (added to 
economic causes, the drainage of foreign wars, the conquest 
of South America) ensured her decadence. Take away the 
religious element from this catalogue of achievement strangled 
by its own excess, and we have a fair summary of the material 
causes of the decline of many great nations; but what we 
want to know is the peculiar spiritual and psychological 
necessities which bowed Spain to the process. 

Similarly, we may agree with Professor Mariéjol’s judge- 
ment on Philip's character as far as it goes. He wasa 
mediocrity and fanatic stepping into the shoes of a father who 
entirely overshadowed him. He assumed mystery and 
exploited it by disguising procrastination as watchfulness, 
irresolution as wisdom, suspicion as shrewdness and a blank, 
haunted mind as the judicious temperament. 


Translated by 


‘“‘He imagined that he could rule a nation of soldiers from a 
desk in his study.” 
He was a dilatory administrator to a nation which required 
a leader and which during this period had produced leaders 
of unmistakeable quality. When Professor Mariéjol writes : 

‘His dissimulation repels us, his casuistry revolts us, his acts 
of vengeance, carried out in cold blood, make us shudder.” 
we know words equally melodramatic may be written about 
many kings of his time. The surer description springs from 
the next sentence : 

‘One could more easily pardon furious outbursts of passion 
than those cold resentments of his.” 
It is the insufficiency of Philip which was his country’s 
tragedy. But, for Professor Mariéjol, the real crime of 
Philip was that he effectively cut Spain off from the modern 
world. This is the commonest criticism within Spain and 
without, but how far the success of the Spanish reaction may 
be ascribed to religious obscurantism alone it is hard to say. 
A great deal too much has been made of such acts as the 
banning of books at the’ frontier and of the refusal to allow 


Spanish students to attend foreign universities 
doubtedly, the Roman Catholic censorship was strict | 
it was more effective in the atmosphere it created than j 
actual working, and there is little to show that this atmos i 
was uncongenial to Spaniards. Thus one may doubt a hi | 
it is correct to attribute the lack of philosophers and Mss 
to religious persecution, as many historians beside Profal 
Mariéjol have done. What evidence is there that the Spa , 
temperament naturally turns to philosophy?  I¢ we Tl 
where are the Spanish Descartes, Bacon and Galileo . 
not the Spaniard look in turn for the French Santa iss 


and the French conquistador? Was the conquest of ¢ 
new world nothing? Here the lack of sympathy in the 
French mind for things which do not fit into its watet 
tight categories is very evident. The Spanish temperament 
is essentially a religious and a_ tragic temperameny, 
and Philip’s tragedy was that of his people. ‘l'o mock at his 
faith, as blow after blow fell upon him in old age, is to mock 
at his race’s nature. The gloom, the tacit pessimism of the 
religious character which Philip embodied, recalls the day. 
ness of the Spanish churches in which one must sit | 

before the rich colours of the Moorish roofs become slowly 
visible as the eye forgets the daylight outside. One sure 
ought not to stress the negative side of this religious natu 
without indicating the positive, and one must admit tiy 
if Spain endeavoured to turn the tide of intellectual renaissang 
in Europe in the interests of a religious emotion no oth 
nation felt with such exclusive intensity; she had fought bac 
and neutralized the Moslem invasion and had more reaso, 
than the rest of Europe for making an obsession of racial anj 
religious purity. V. S. Parrcuerr, 


An American Childhood 


Intimate Memories. By Mabel Dodge Luhan. (Seckor. 10s, 6d) 


Tne reader of Mrs. Luhan’s Lorenzo in Taos will have antici. 
pated her memoirs with a certain excitement. This is the 
first of three volumes which D. H. Lawrence read before his 
death and on which he commented in many Ietters to Mr, 
Luhan. 

Lorenzo in Taos was an irritating but a good book, and 
compared with it, the Intimate Memories are disappointing, 
The earlier book was so interesting, first because it con. 
cerned Lawrence, and secondly because it was dominated 
by the very solid and surprising figure of Mrs. Luhan herself, 
This book concerns her childhood, and, alas, she has not 
attained her later proportions. The young Mabel Dodge i 
not even nearly so childish a figure as the older Mabel Dodgr, 
although the writer shows a more than maternal interest in 
painting her very tenderly. She is tomboyish, self-assertive, 
rather. cruel, and inquisitive: all in a sophisticated littl 
womanish kind of way which is typical of some children who 
suffer from being ‘‘ misunderstood ” when they are young, 
so that they do not enjoy their childhood until they are older 
Mrs. Luhan relates twice in this book (indeed, she makesa 
great deal of the incident) how one day a mistress at her 
school came into the room and how “ as she skipped through 
the room, I gave a nervous giggle and whispered to the other 
girls: ‘ Look at the giraffe!’ It was so well found, it » 
perfectly described her long stride and her long peering necky 
look, that I felt a delicious pleasure in my words. . . . Bit 
almost instantly a pall fell over me, a change of mood. ... 
Slowly I went upstairs to the assembly hall to my tab 
drawer and took out my pad and wrote upon it: ‘ Dear Mis 
Blair, I am very sorry to have to tell you I called you a gira 
to the other girls.” This story is typical of Mrs. Luhan’ 
childhood. It portrays a girl who did not fit in among 
girls. In the first place she behaved with a malice and sel 


consciousness which, though quite common, were beyond he & 


years, and in the second place she wrote a desperate appetl 
to the grown up concerned to “ understand.” She wantel 
to be on the side of the grown ups. 

The memories are full of excellent portraiture, though they 
are surprisingly lacking in atmosphere. ‘Taos, which se 
describes so well in Lorenzo, seems to be her spiritual home, 
and the rest of the world, Buffalo, Paris, or Italy, is simph 
taken for granted. The portraits of the father and grant 
mother are memorable. Mabel’s father was a remarkably 
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Hugh Walpole VANESSA weaned 48 


“A grand book—full of life, movement, colour, and zest.”"—GerraLp GouLp (Observer). 


“Certainly the most moving of all the four volumes . .. a beautiful love-story.” fe 
—Raren Srravs (Sunday Times). 


Mazo de la Roche THE MASTER OF JALNA 7 


Further chronicles of the Whiteoak family. “Tackled so blithely, written with such gay zest, that 
the reading is a joy.”—Daily Telegraph. 


James Hilton LOST HORIZON 7/6 








sit | 
e sh me |) “T know of no man writing who has a wider sweep of interests, who can shift his scene across the 

Slowly re - ‘ - ” . 
e sunk face of the earth with such assurance and fidelity to truth.”—Cecit Roperis (Sphere). 

¢ 

$ Natur ) 
nit ti { 4 
it wl) Edward Thompson SO A POOR GHOST 7/6 
AUSSAN¢e “ . . ; ; . 7 me 5 
0 othe ) Mr. Thompson makes a magnificent attempt to give a clear idea of conditions in contemporary 
ht} yy India. . . The descriptions of the lovely country of Central India are exquisite. The book has 
AE Dak a multitude of interests for the reflective reader.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Teasoy 


in|) E. M. Delafield GAY LIFE 7/6 


“There is not a page of it which is not deliciously readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Edward Shanks ENCHANTED VILLAGE — 76 








Os. 64, 

antes “Lively, agile and neatly combined in a charming seiting.’—7he Times, 

is the 

«fh H. R. Fedden AS THE UNICORN 7/6 
Mn, : : : ; 

A_ first novel, through which shines the promise of even better things to come. The author writes 
wittily about the contemporary world; but he dreams also of a better world, and writes of these 
‘y and dreams like a poet. The scene is set in France. 
nting, 

COM 

nated 

erself, 

a THE WINDING STAIR and other Poems. A new Volume of Poems by 
ode W. B. YEATS 6/- 
st in “Mr. Yeats is one of the greatest love pocts who has used the English tongue.” 

rtive, —Hoemesert Wo re (Observer). 
ittle. , cl aa en te ee ra r 
é THE AVATARS. A Futurist Fantasy. By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). 6/- 
vung, In this fantasy Mr. Russell has tried to imagine the spiritual excitement created by two people 
Ider, who pass through the narrative, who are spoken of by others, but do not speak themselves. 

KOS 4 

het POEMS—1912 to 1932. By EDWARD SHANKS. A New Collected Edition. 10/6 
7 “Mr. Shanks’ poems, often very beautiful, always finished and polished."—7he Poetry Review. 
ther 

LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY. By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. 

But New and cheaper Edition. 2 vols., 15/-. Vol. I. Early Life, 1840-1891. Vol, II. The Later Years, 


1892-1928, Mrs. Hardy’s well-known and intimate life of her husband is now issued in a cheaper edition. 


e THE TRIBULATIONS OF A BARONET. By SIR TIMOTHY EDEN. 


Miss aT a 

af With Illustrations in Collotype. 7/6 

any “T must be enthusiastic without Iet or stint about this marvellous portrait »« » » The writing is 

gst admirable.”—HuGH WALPOLE. 

elt. eee aetia 

he BEETHOVEN AS HE LIVED. By RICHARD SPECHT. Translated by 

? Alfred Kalisch. 15/- 
“Writing ‘for the plain man’ he builds up a figure out of the compositions, letters, sayings, 
reminiscences of contemporaries, diaries, verbal tradition.”"—TJimes Literary Supplement, 

ie 

Ne Rane ] 

" [All Prices are quoted net} 
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conscientious man who used to go round the town in a cab 
and call for his bills in order to pay them before they were 
sent tohim. As we might have guessed, his conscientiousness 
Was only equalled by his ill-temper. There are some good 
American stories, especially these of Oscar Wilde’s visit to 
Biiffalo, which is a funny enough thought in itself. 


t 


“He | 


stayed in Buffalo two or three days and my father flew the | 


British flag on the lawn:all the time he was there. He caused 
a profound movement, a kind of upheaval, through Buffalo 
eecicty. . 2. ; 


School in Buffalo was as unpleasant to Mabel as one would | 
expect. It was ruled by an extraordinary figure, Miss Tuck, ° 


the head-mistress. ‘‘ She would stand there before us for 
an instant looking at us all. She had a way of doing that 
that made every girl in the room feel she was pointing to her 
alone. She looked; her lips opened just a crack and her 
long teeth rested glittering upon the dry lower one. Her 
strange grey eyes filled slowly with tears... .” 
schools are in England, and yet it is American: there is a 
touch of Mrs. Eddy in: this behaviour. . 

After Mabel had left school, she became happier. She 
travelled, and she saw pictures, and made friends, with whom 
she discussed life endlessly. But the point of view that is so 
genuine to her, and that makes her a vivid and real character 
in spite of the many irritating pretensions that annoy one 
in all she writes, was realized one day at school, when she was 
drawing a pear. “Somehow I became the pear and my 
hand and eye and I were one—and one with the pear. ... 
There is something like it when one is shooting a mark. If 
ene becomes the mark and the gun and the bullet all at once, 
to hit it is inevitable. ... 
work is. 
things—not how to do anything.” It is this power of being 
which makes Mrs. Luhan a figure whom Lawrence could, 
and whom we still can, respect. 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Mr. Pound’s Cantos 


A Draft of XXX Cantos. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Pounp is a poet who has powerfully influenced his con- 
temporaries : to him, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Macleish owe much 
‘of their technique, the young * Objectivists ”’ in America 
admire and imitate his latest method, and it was he who, 
twenty years ago, gave the first clear statement and exemplifi- 
cation of the principles of Imagism. His translations from 
the Chinese and Provencal revealed, as good translations 
must, both the spirit of his own age and that of the original, 
and often he has used the contrast to point a satire. 

To him, the ability to transcribe exactly moments of intense 
and valued sensuous or intellectual experience is, as it was to 
Milton, Pope and Johnson, an instrument for the fulfilment of 
the poet’s moral purpose. This conception of poetry as a 
didactic method has rarely, in recent times, been held by 
poets of marked technical and intellectual ability : the finest 
modern poetry has often been an expression of the maladjust- 
ment of a fine sensibility to the surrounding world: the 
poets’ criticism of our times has been implicit, not explicit. 
The appearance of these satiric Cantos is therefore important 
in the development of modern poetry. 

The problem of the satiric poet using Mr. Pound’s method— 
a narrative of events, often minor events, in history, inter- 
rupted by sudden cross-references to passages which deal 
with legendary Greece or contemporary America—is to find 
a basic rhythm into which the idiom of any age can be trans- 
lated without appearing ridiculous but which shall be such 
that the effect, whether of dignity or vulgarity, shall express 
the poet’s judgement of the speaking characters and of their 
age and way of life, ‘The rhythm must permit pauses, involu- 
tions and repetitions which will express the hesitancies and 
uncertainties of thought and the impasse of powerful and con- 
flicting impulses ; but as the experiments of Mr. Aiken show, 
it must not be a simple adaptation of late Shakespearean 
blank verse. 

In Pavannes, Mr. Pound hinted at his solution: ‘ I think 
progress lies rather in an attempt to approximate classical 
quantitative metres (not to copy them) than in a carelessness 
regarding such things.”. It is difficult-to analyse verse which, 
if printed as prose, would not appear to be potential -poetry, 


By Ezra Pound. 


It is as - 


I do not know to this day what - 
Ail I know or have ever known was how to be - 


- been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 


[October -13,..1939 


Often, Mr. Pound inserts letters- and chronic 
himself has broken up into cadenced verse. Read With 
pauses and emphasis on which his typographical arrange 

insists, their cadences are no longer those of the OTiginal pp. 
they are both fascinating and memorable, and Pec ‘ 


fragments of the Cantos. That which the ear Tecognings 


les Whieh 


music, in time the intellect can surely analyse into Patten THE LAND 
Whether Mr. Pound is always aware of these patterns j By a} 
doubtful. As a craftsman he has (perhaps rightly) alive Pak 
been more conscious of his manipulation of sensuous imi ~ TH on 
than of his use of verbal music : " _— 
** Leaf over leaf, dawn-branch in the sky BARBARIA 
And the sea dark, under wind, By Jou 
The boat’s sails hung loose at the mooring, Aa au 
Cloud like a sail inverted tions, BV 
And the men dumping sand by the sea-wall 
Olive- trees there on the hill Miss HA\ 
where a man might carry his oar up.” By Eu 
Here we have not only a scene with the internal relati , The 3¢ 
which we find in a painting, but also memories of sop i 
from earlier Cantos, and references for those which foljlil THE CAL 
later ; and immediately the poem continues with narmtj By W! 
as clear and economical as the descriptive passages ; A fas 
* And my brother De Maensac Cl 
Bet with me for the castle, BLACK i 
And we put it on the toss of a coin, By M 
And I, Austors, won the coin-toss and kept it, A pl 
And he went out to Tierci, a jongleur Ahore 
And on the road for his living, Saturdo 


And twice he went down to Tierci, 

And took off the girl there that was just married to Bernat 
And with some objectivity and suppression of irreleyay 
there are the comments on war : 


| FOR | 


‘Et ma foi, vous savez, THREE 
tous les nerveux. Non, By | 

Y a une limite, les bétes, les bétes ne sont ie 

Pas faites pour ¢a, c’est peu de chose un cheval.” intrigu 
(which sounds like the reticence of Duhamel), and they MAROC 
are good satiric dicta which are not objective, yet, becau i}. By | 


they might be remarks overheard in the street, do not intrud re 


the personality of Mr. Pound : India 
*“ War, one war after another, ; : THE R 

Men start ’em who couldn’t put up a good hen-roost.” By | 

But there are also long passages in defence of the Dough A 
Credit Scheme (Cantos XIX, XXII) and two Cantos (XIV has 
and XV) of scatological abuse which ruin the unity of th} THE E 
book, not because they are scatological (an Inferno is a neces By 
sary part of Mr. Pound’s scheme) but because in them M, A 
Pound is no longer objective, he intrudes as Mr. Pound. | 
It may be necessary to use vulgar and obscene language it MR. I 
attacking those statesmen and big business men whom th By 
satirist takes to be responsible for the evils of modern society, : 
but the abuse must be an exaggeration of obvious and acceptel den 















fact, the obscenity concise and damning metaphoric wit, 
In the words of Scaliger, those ignorant of the art of abuses 
slander defame others much less than they reveal their om 
desire to slander. Mr. Pound, in an acute analysis, ha 
pointed out that poetry contains patterns of sound, of 


imagery, and of idea. But the successful development M 
those patterns alone does not necessarily produce a unified B 
work. There must be a continuity in the attitude of the E 
reader to the poem and poet to reader: the obtrusion df 

Mr. Pound’s intentions destroys that continuity and reduos J } THE 
these Cantos which might have been part of a valuable poe 5 
and an important piece of satire to an exercise of first-clas t 
interest to the student of poetry. For the benefit of sue ; 
readers, it may be added that a detailed knowledge of tht i 
languages which Mr. Pound quotes. and of the sciences ti , 
which he refers is seldom useful and often distracting. M, s 
Pound uses his references for the sake of their immediatt HA 
effect ; he is therefore a little careless about pedantic accurat), 
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THE LAND OF LORNE AND THE ISLES OF REST. 
7, RatcuirrE Barnett, Author of “ The Road to 


Rannoch.” 5s. net. 


Ay book of pilgrimages in Lorne and the Western Isles. 
_ The photographs, twelve -double-page: and four single-page, are 


particularly striking. 
JARBARIAN. A Tale of the Roman Wall. 


By Joun Barrrorr. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author, who shuns archaic diction and Dryasdust disquisi- 


tions, gives a living picture of Britain in the Second Century. 
MISS HAWKINS: THE OCEAN BOARDER. 
By Eten Burcess. 7s. 6d. net. 


The adventures of Miss Hawkins by land and sea are described 





nN i <s ; ‘ 
Be in a delightfully entertaining and diverting manner. 
Sceng ’ 
h folldlll. THE CALIPH’S EMERALD. 
narrati By WaLLace Carr. 3s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating and intriguing tale of Eastern guile and mystery. 
BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER. 
By Maurice WaLsuH., 3s. Gd. net. 
A plain Cloak-and-Sword Story by the author ef “The Key 
Above the Door.” 
“, . . the most glorious reading that man could desire.”— 
Saturday Review. 
eran: pes 


lil FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Each 3/6 net. 


JHREE DASHING SUBALTERNS. 
By Escorr LYNN. 
A sequel to “ Three Jolly Cadets.” A thrilling tale of war and 
intrigue on the North-West Frontier of India. 
MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE. 
t By Davin Ker. 
rtrd A story of strange adventures on an unknown island ef the 
Indian Ocean, 
» THE REFORMATION OF JINTY. 


By Exsiz J. OXENHAM. 
ugh A School Guide story. Jinty, reformed or unreformed, will make 
(XIV a strong appeal to Miss Oxenham’s readers, 


' te] THE EXPLOITS OF THE CHALET GIRLS. 


ther 
CAL 





ee By Exinor M. Brent-Dyrr. 

My Another lively tale of the Chalet Girls at work and at play, 

eit MR. NEVER-LOST. 

the By A. Turnsutt. Foreword by Dr. J. C. Smiru. 

ety, A story for children between the ages of eight and eighty. 

ted In this tale are blended all the ingredients which children 
F demand in_ their story-hooks—fun, word-play, thrilling adventure, 

vit, Ie the fantastic world of topsy-turvy. 

oe 


Books for Lovers of Nature 


“| BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a Simple 


oe Method of Identification. 

ed By J. Macratr Boraston. 7s. 6d. net. 
he Contains 91 Coloured Plates, representing 139 Birds and the 
i Eggs of all the British Breeding Birds. 

a THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS and the 
1. Story of their Names. 
By Gareru H. Brownine. 

17 First and Second Series. Each 10s. 6d. net. 
_ wd featniniog 50 beautiful page IJlustrations in Colour by 


:7 oe these two volumes, in addition to describing the flowers and 
where they are to. be found, the author tells picturesquely the 
Stories of how their names originated. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 


ANIMALS, 

By H. Mortimer Batren, F.Z.S, 7s. 6d. net. 
With 16 page Illustrations, also Jacket in 3 Colours, by Warwick 
REYNOLDs, . 


“Be 3 : P . 
‘i Few books on the animals of our country contain more genuine 
nowledge of their habits or are more likely to inspire a kindred 
enthusiasm.”—The Times, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1, and 11. Thistle Street, 
EDINBURGH. 





Future Life 


A Symposium 
By C. G. SELIGMAN, EDWYN BEVAN, 
E. S. WATERHOUSE, THE MASTER OF 
THE TEMPLE, MAUDE ROYDEN, J. S. 
HALDANE, SIR OLIVER LODGE, JULIAN 
HUXLEY, CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, N. 
KEMP SMITH. 


* Worthy of being placed on permanent record’ 
Morning Post 
‘ Extremely valuable and will no doubt find a place 


in most clerical libraries” 
Church of England Newspaper 


3s 6d net 


Peaks & Plains 
of Central Asia 


By Col. R. C. F. SCHOMBERG 


‘ This vivid narrative should not be missed’ 
COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily Mait 

‘Pleasant reading throughout and full of interesting 

matter” Times Lit. Supp. 

‘This attractive narrative’ Manchester Guardian 


Illustrated in colour 15s net 


The 


German Jew 


His Share in Modern 
Culture 
By Prof. MYERSON and I. GOLDBERG 


‘ Particularly admirable’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the 
‘Daily Telegraph 
‘ Brilliantly written’ Times Lit. Supp. 


3s 6d net 


The Garden of 
To-day 


By H. AVRAY TIPPING 


* Epitomises without one word of padding. .. . If 
you want to construct a garden you will discover 
the root of the matter’ 

Sir W. BEACH THOMAS in the Observer 


Illustrated 7s 6d net 


Healthy Living 


By Dr. T. F. FOX 
FOREWORD BY LORD DAWSON OF PENN 


‘ Maintains throughout a clear and simple style and 
a standard of advice, which is both sound and 
readable’? British Medical Journal 


Cloth 2s 6d net, Paper Is 6d net 


MARTIN HOPKINSON 23 SOHO SQUARE 
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An Age of Transition 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Sronier reads the authors*and discusses the problems 
which engross most literary critics today. He analyses, that 
is to say, the work of Joyce, Lawrence, Eliot, Wyndham Lewis 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins ; if he looks back it is to Flaubert 
and Strindberg. The old hierarchy has been deposed ; we 
never mention Balzac and Ibsen now. He includes, it is true, 
essays on Swinburne and (more unexpectedly) Hans Andersen ; 
but his subjects are usually those modern writers whom. he 
alls “ invalids” ; the self-torments of The Waste Land and 
Ulysses, the agonized probings of The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed’ Man and A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. And his 
problemis are the fashionable ones ; the influence of film tech- 
nique on literature ;. the disappearance (or transmogrification) 
of the ‘lyric impulse ; the relation between dream and art ; 
the disruptive effects of science and psycho-analysis ; the 
validity. of the Joycean experiment. And with the rest. he 
cries “* Whither ?”’ The question is not new in literary criti- 
cism. But to a generation faced with on the one hand the 
hedgerow of “* Georgian ”’ verse, on the other the slum street 
of Eliot and Joyce—a street which, even as the artist escapes 
down it, threatens to turn into a nightmare cul-de-sac—to 
this generation it seems more than ever before justified. 

Mr, Stonier finds that interest today is concentrated, not 
on achievement, but on the processes of:creation ; it is, he 
says, the building half-way up, the work of art with roots 
exposed, which catches our attention, ‘ Ulysses is a vast 
study 6f method.” We live, not only in an age of transition, 
but also in an age of interest in transition. And transition in 
this country has been the more violent for its tardiness. Vic- 
torian England had “none of that voleanic impulse which 
was breaking out in other parts of Europe, no ‘mad genius’ 
comparable with Strindberg, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky, or Van 
Gogh . . . We missed a vital step in the development of 
literature...” What has been the result ? The construc- 
tion of Mr. Stonier’s first essay—a series of paragraphs each 
embodying a single idea, but not always logically connected 
with its predecessor—dispenses with strict sequence in argu- 
ment. But it seems that he holds the break in tradition re- 
sponsible for the weakness of much present-day literature... To 
other causes—the War, psycho-analysis, science—he ascribes 
the neuroses of the moderns. In Joyce, for instance, he sees 
not only a time-obsession, but also a dislocation of the sense of 
size; the want of a “ constant perspective * makes sex “at 
once a bottomless hell and a dirty joke.” And everywhere he 
sees the exaltation of the vulgar and the commonplace—the 
commonplace which Flaubert so satisfyingly pursued. 


Gog Magog. By G. W. Stonier, (Dent, 


In this first essay—a study of a neurasthenic world 
dominated by the modern giant, Everyman-——Mr, Stonier 
throws off a number of excellent ideas : there is nothing else 
in the ‘book quite as stimulating. The trouble is that he 
throws them off; he does not work them out. He asks 
questions which are at the very root of criticism; then he 
Jleaves them and hurries on. The whole problem of the artist's 
material—the relation between the mean subject and the 
gigantic work of art, the conflict between the ugly in. life 
and the magnificent in literature—is raised in his observations 
on Ulysses ; and, again, at the end of an essay on Barbellion, 
he opens controversy on the conscious element in art, only to 
close it at once. We should, perhaps, be grateful for having the 
questions asked; after all, the size of the book does not 
alow long theoretical discussions. But sometimes Mr. 
Stonier’s habit of stopping short leads him to pull up with a 
bad idea or an ‘unsupported judgement : when, for instance, 
he declares “ Criticism is the attempt to substitute taste for 
genius—the taste of the critic for the genius of the. poet ” ; 
or refers to Wagner's “ imperfectly achieved artistic sincerity ” 
(what does this mean ?). And once at least he is-careless 
about facts; he writes as if Mr. Eliot had produced The 
Sacred Wood before his earliest poetry. His views, however, 
are rarely uninteresting. Once or twice he seems to be in 
danger of proclaiming with Lawrence and all the other 
Life-for-life’s-sakers that literature is not enough. But, 
fortunately, he never quite allows himself to be bullied into 
accepting this ancient misstatement of the problem, 

‘ Ditys Powe... 











In Praise of Mr. Walpole J 


Hugh Walpole. By Marguerite Steen. 


I r . 
Watson. 12s. 6d.) ais Nicholson 


Miss STEEN’s study comes opportunely on the complet 
of Mr. Walpole’s Herries Chronicle. Whether a 
Chronicle will ultimately prove to have the importance g 
claims for it, it is at once the greatest single landmark 
Mr. Walpole’s career and the strongest aflirmation Of hi 
romantic creed. 


Nest Tues 
 ¢ 

At 
By SI 


Though far from indifferent to critical opinion, Mr, Wy vA Flere #8 the 
has throughout his career been wholly indifferent to fag ig Mn and javishly 
Romantic in an unromantic age, he has never bowed ; 

the house of Rimmon, and has resisted the subtler temptati T 
to exploit his mastery of the macabre in a way that Woul I 
have secured an immediate applause. He has always te By 
to take things and people at their face value. To him, the Kite 
spirit means more than the letter: or, as Miss Steen puts i, less 

the chief (unseen) character in all his novels has been Goi Just Out 
This spiritual integrity has commanded the support of unusyl 
gifts for its expression, the first of which is an imme C 
creative vigour. In fecundity of ideas Mr. Walpole has y 
superior among his contemporaries. Contrasted with ty 
many novelists who write because they choose, here js oy 
who writes because he must; one for whom the nove j 
indisputably the right medium. Add to this a sham ey 
for natural beauty, quick, generous sympathies, a remarkable 
power for sheer narrative, and one or two especial gifts 
which more in a moment, and you have a_ novelist wh By 
at an unusually early age (Mr. Walpole is not yet fifty mhe stirt 
occupies an unchallenged position of authority. “I am, [i jilustrate 
suppose,” he wrote of himself recently, “ an_ establish 
novelist.” He was putting it mildly. 


An author 
with its pa 


A robust optimism usually makes a dull writer, since it » 
often means that he lacks a vision of evil. The “ daed 
optimism ” of Mr. Walpole is hardly ever dull, because it js B 
the result of a tension between opposites. This does not meay Mf Rebuilds 
that he has not his share of mere animal high spirits: byt Moveme 
his optimism is never thoughtless, and, since his earliest 
books, it is seldom sentimental. He has had to fight for it, 
Sometimes (and here he is at his most interesting) it is th 
voice of a man singing to himself to drown his fear on 
lonely road at night. There isa great deal of fear underlying Mr, 
Walpole’s work, and it is the source of most of his virtues, Mis 
Steen points out that, doubtless as a result of his first unhappy 
school experiences, he sees evil almost always as cruelty, Hi «cy 
Similarly, it may not be fanciful to ascribe that exquisite) mind.” 
sympathy with old age, which she has so discerningly noted, 
to the fear of death. Writers who deal in violence and in the 
macabre are always inspired by fear: and no man could 
approach Mr. Walpole’s mastery of terror, what Miss Steen 
‘alls his power of “ obscene suggestion,” who had nota 
high knowledge of what terror was. This consciousness, most 
skilfully capitalized, of the dark water under the ice, puts an 
edge on Mr. Walpole’s pen. It is the mainspring of Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill, it redeems Fortitude from dullness, it gives its 
taut nervous energy to The Secret City, and, blended with 
malice, makes The Cathedral memorable. We see it at its 
subtlest in The Silver Mask, a short story from Mr. Walpole's 
last collection, which is an undoubted masterpiece. On the 
whole a somewhat careless writer, borne along by the energy 
of a swiftly moving mind, when in the grip of these emotions 
he-cannot err; never setting down a word too many ora 
phrase too few. 


" Aste 
humo 


TASI 


With 


Miss Steen approaches her subject with vigour and “nt 
enthusiasm, and her book is all the better for both. Her her0- and 
worship is discerning. The first quarrel she picks with Mr. 
Walpole is about the inadequacy of so many of his young | 
women : 

“ One receives the impression that they were injected in infancy AC 
with a powerful prophylactic against the aforementioned perilous 
quality upon which so much stress is. laid in Hollywood.’ One TI 
feels that there is nothing of which they are not capable, save enc 
stirring what, for some inscrutable reason, are known as the * baser’ T 


passions of mankind... . Utterly reliable to correct one’s proofs 

















for the Press, to produce Vapex and hot whisky and lemon 
the first threatenings of influenza, they would also accompaly 
one Very gallantly on a ten-mile walk, or loiter a summer's afternom 
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or imneat Tuesday! 
rtane QUEEN VICTORIA 
inf AND HER MINISTERS 
Ey) SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 
7 . Tictorian Era approached from a new angl 
ns fer ty illustrated en ae ed 


onl = THE HALCYON ERA 
bat wall py LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


ys rite > P 
‘ Tela —ueation as well as humour distinguishes _ this 
him Penetration Ns SS } 

th “rambling reverie. With 20 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
TN puts jt : 
reeN God Just Out ! 


i CAN AMERICA LAST? 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 












le has ty 
With th, 
Te is on with its past and its incredible present. 10s. 64. net 


novel jy 
mb, EDWARD WILSON 

OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ist. Why By GEORGE SEAVER, M.A., B.A. 


Lifts of 
Pt fifty) The stirring story of a noble Englishman. Profusely 
[ am, (MM jijystrated in colour and hali-tone, 10s, 6d. net 


ablished 
| ROMANCE OF 
“i THE WHITE ROSE 
se it i By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 


t mean MM Rebuilds the romance of the tragic history of the Jacobite 





+: but My Movement. With 20 Illustrations. 1&s, net 
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for it LETTERS OF 

is th ROBERT BROWNING 

on 4 

1g Mi Collected by T. J. WISE 

. Mis Edited by THURMAN L. HOOD 

lappy Recommended by the Book Society 

uelty, i 


im “Can do nothing but credit to Browning’s heart and 
uusite Hi) mind,"—Sir John Squire in The Sunday Times 


oted, With 17 Illustrations. I&s. net 
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ould 

wil MAYFAIR TO MARITZBURG 

ot a By GUSTAVE HALLE 

nost “Astonishing in its wisdom, variety of experience, good 
san Mi) humour; truly remarkable.”—Sphere. 12s. net 
rrin 

its THE DISCOVERERS OF 


” THE FIJI ISLANDS 


its ae 
TASMAN, COOK, BLIGH, WILSON, BELLINGSHAUSEN 


le's 

te | By G. C. HENDERSON, M.A. (Oxon) 

ot With 54 Ittustrations, including charts. 18s. net 
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7 FOOT-LOOSE IN INDIA 
By GORDON SINCLAIR 


“The vividness of his descriptions is always striking 
m BF end sometimes startling."—Phe Times, 7s. Od. net 
r. 
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: ACTION AND PASSION By P. C. WREN 
* f| THE UNMEASURED PLACE 


TANGLED LOVE By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


he ee ee en 


50 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 1 





JOHN MURRAY’S —— 











ace 


\n authoritative survey of America that weighs its future - 








2nd Impression By JOHN LAMBOURNE 





D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


LOVE AMONG THE 
HAYSTACKS 


Containing a novelette, a short story, 
and two autobiographical sketches. “All 
‘good Lawrence.’” Evening Standard. 
“The value of the volume is greatly en- 
hanced by a graceful, vivid, perfectly 
phrased ‘reminiscence’ by Mr. David 
Garnett.” Gerald Gould in The 
Observer, 6s. 


ELINOR MORDAUNT’S 
TRAVELLER’S PACK 


“ Altogether unforgettable.” Daily 
Telegraph. “ Mrs. Mordaunt is nearer 
to Conrad than any living author.” 
Sunday Times, 7s. 6d. 


DOROTHY BRETT’S 
LAWRENCE 
AND BRETT 


The Hon. Dorothy Brett’s moving and 
intimate account of her close association 
with D. H. Lawrence during the last six 
years of his life. ‘A proper undertaking, 
unemphatic and modest.” ‘Times Lit. 
Supp. “She has an artist’s eye for a 
face, and her verbal portraits of a host of 
those who have since become famous in 
the Lawrence legend are extremely 
good.” Manchester News. 10s. 6d. 


MABEL DODGE LUHAN’S 
INTIMATE 
MEMORIES 


“Offers an indelible picture of an 
America which corresponds, perhaps, to 
an England of a slightly earlier period.” 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Vividly brings 
back to life a remote era.” Sphere. 


los. 6d. 


THOMAS MANN’S 
PAST MASTERS 


Studies of Wagner, Goethe, Nietzsche, 
Tolstoy, &c., by the eminent novelist. 
The carliest article was written in 1909, 
the latest this year. 7s. 6d. 
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away without once making demands on one’s emotional system. 

. . At best, Mr. Walpole’s girls are sweet young things, at worst, 
they are a discreet composite of feminine theory, seen through 
unmistakably Edwardian spectacles; in every 
are fundamentally conventional and limited by their conventions, 
which are the conventions of pre-war England.” 


She gives a masterly analysis of The Man with Red Hair 
and the underrated Above the Dark Circus. She does full 
justice to The Cathedral, a work which its author oddly 
censures as melodramatic. She calls attention to the range 
and variety of characterization in his work. She notes percep- 
tively his freedom from social prejudice, and, a little too 
generously, his zest for a. purple passage. For her, the peak 
of his achievement is the Herries Chronicle: and here she 
does not quite persuade me. If I am inclined to bet that this 
will not turn out to be his best work, it is because he excels 
in sheer narrative and in ringing the changes upon the 
aforesaid theme of terror; whereas the size and nature of 
the Herries Chronicle compels him in it to do many things 
besides. ; 

Miss Steen, then, is in sympathy with her subject, and 
has handled it shrewdly. She has one or two irritating 
mannerisms, and is occasionally over-enthusiastic ; but she 
has sharp eyes and a vivid pen. Round a vital and interesting 
personality she has written a vital and interesting book. 

L, A. G, Srrona, 


Old Spanish Customs 


Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750—1800. By Charles K. Kany. 
(University of California Press and Cambridge University 
Press. 42s.) 

The Spanish Republic. 
3s. 6d.) 


Anonymous. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


- In a long book Mr. Kany has collected, prism by prism, the 


light and colour and quintessence of Madrid between 1750 
and 1800. His method is scientific, the research student’s ; 
he has set himself to collect here and there from a vast mound 
of saineles, satires and contemporary documents little useful 


| fragments of fact, as an Impressionist painter studied the 


: about Madrid under its appropriate heading, 


downpour of light from Heaven to break it up into the pure 
tones of his palette and build it up again on static canvas 
overflowing with its facts and its effect. Here is everything 
and in sub- 
sections ; the by-laws, the traditions, the dates along with 


: the superstitions, types, drinks, humours and costumes of 


_ that inveterate Madrid which 


ee 


well into the second half of 
the eighteenth century had the reputation of being the dirtiest 
‘apital in Europe and the most neglected city of the Spanish 
kingdom ”’, a city which objected to the “ absurd and useless 
Gallicism ” of every innovation as heartily as it now adores 
everything ‘ European’, glittering and modern. (The glitter 
once was Pizarro’s gold, which the Church needed ; Progress 
is now the inspiration and the glitter that of bathroom taps.) 
Certain clerical pigs had privileges in streets of mud which 
“Jike a child”, as Charles III said, “‘ objected to being scrubbed 
and cleaned”, and the lower orders were die-hard in their 


loyalty to Spanish tradition, while their social superiors aped 
. the French. 


' Jess, 


It was the magnificent, vital city of Goya, set in a “ tree- 
dusty waste,” through. which the .gold of Mexico 
and Peru had passed on its way to the vaults of modern 
banks, leaving how little trace ; a city in its essence so much 
the same today, with all its yellow trams and traffic lights 
and dial telephones, that every fool on his ‘ Peninsular 
gallop ” remarks the fact, and so diverse and rich that only a 
book like Mr. Kany’s can picture it adequately. 

His is a brilliant evocation: of every sharp colour, of all 
the sombre background hues of limitless Spain, of the malicia 
and laughter and the simple seriousness of the Spaniard. The 
illustrations too are profuse and perfect. 

More ruthless, more unreasonable the old methods of sup- 
pression—as always in the service of unimpeachable ideals-— 
in Republican use today. Tyrant follows tyrant in Spain, 


mishandling power as only a Spaniard—-any and every 
Spaniard—can, always as sure of himself as his subjects are 
sure of themselves, altering everything, as yet changing 


instance they, 


—— 
nothing of the essential Spain of Mr. 
Hemingway’s fair-grounds heaped: w 
dust, poor, human, flamboyant. 

The anonymous author of The Spanish Republic t 
of injustice and oppression prefaced by the claim that 
are merely facts, not partisan at all. One side of the a 
no doubt, forcefully set down ; but in such glaring black ' 
white that one’s sympathy is largely alienated, 


Kany’s and 
ith fruit, bright = 
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ells a ta 


faul is all this, supposing it to be nothing but the whole h 7 A His 
Not Sancho’s alone, nor Quixote’s only. - Willi: 
By >, 

Chaplait 

j. K. 


Memoirs by Proxy 


The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. By Gortrude Stej 


(John Lane, 8s. 6d.) 

OveER thirty years ago Miss Toklas first met Miss Stein ay He 0-1 
was impressed by the coral brooch she wore, and by By B. 
voice. “I may say that only three times in my life hav 

I met a genius and each time a bell within me rang and | : ads 
was not mistaken... . The three geniuses of why Te 
I wish to speak are Gertrude Stein, Pablo Picasso and tathers rare 
Alfred Whitehead.” Miss Toklas speaks at length anq; Ma 


ta t 
5: ieee gical of 
never tedious: she attempts no critical estimate of 4" 


painters, novelists and philosophers whom she has known jy NORTE 





aris, but like her cook Heléne, and like Miss Anderson why Center 
in My Thirty Years’ War, gave a less lively picture of the sang Edited 
*‘ artistic’ world, she is a little impressed at finding hoy sow 
many men whom she remembers as down-at-heel Young prety y ; 


are now well known. The book is written with extrepl pie Times 
simplicity: it is neither a development of Miss Steig, a oe 
recent verbal pattern-making nor a reversion to the yeyil the Guard 
interesting manner of Three Lives: it is a direct. narrative qf" “"* 
actual events, there is no attempt at portrayal of characte A SUI 


except in so far as the style is intended to suggest a rathy By } 
childlike and easily-impressed mentality, and there js yfB Discusses! 
comment on that fantastic life of which Miss Toklas and Mig neal 
Stein were privileged spectators. The Time: 

important 


“ How well I remember their coming, Rousseau a little smal 
colourless Frenchman with a little beard, like any number ¢ COME 
Frenchmen one everywhere. Guillaume Apollinaire wife A ST! 
finely cut florid features, dark hair and a beautiful complexio By t 
Everybody was presented and everybody sat down again, (nil 
Jaume slipped into a seat beside Marie Laurencin. At the sigh 


saw 


The Auth 


. . : ncomplet: 
of Guillaume, Marie, who had become comparatively calm seate mest 
next to Gertrude Stein, broke out in wild movements and outerig f& “"t 


Guillaume got her out of the door and downstairs and after a decest CHRI 
interval they came back, Marie a little bruised but sober, By IN H 
this time everybody had eaten everything and_ poetry bega, Adi 
Oh yes before this Frédéric of the Lapin Agile and the Univenity Ist 
of Apaches had wandered in with his usual companion a donkey, (E 
was given a drink and wandered out again.” 


The book is as fascinating as a marionette show : charactes THE 
are not intended to excite the sympathy or dislike of the = 
reader: the scandals and quarrels are related in a detached Le 
and matter-of-fact tone which makes the reader forget that he 
is reading of the intimate affairs of people who are still aliv. — 
Only once does one.of the actors intrude and awake the readers written 
sympathy, and that is when Miss Stein prints a dignified 
reticent, human letter from Fernande. Then for a momett YOU 
we remember that the Montmartre round which the legen tg 
grew was a real world in which people were, like other peopl, The At 
happy, worried, wretched or delighted. Into that world cane —_ 
the war: Miss Stein drove an ambulance and wrote hundreis 
of letters to soldiers, Then the peace : Braque, Héemingwa,— MIL 
Pound, Eliot, Cocteau, Sherwood Anderson, appear fori} PRO 


moment shaking hands, falling downstairs or engaging it B 
evasive editorial correspondence. Some, like Picasso, remait 
and fill the foreground of the picture : others discreetly dis 
appear. Miss Stein attains the height of her ambition, y: 


“ recognition ” by the undergraduate societies of Oxford aml This 
. revelat 


ty 


Cambridge. (And at Oxford one man “ confided to me % 
we went out that the lecture had been his greatest experien¢ IN 
since he read Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason.”’) PRI 





And then one day Miss Stein said to her companion: ; 
* * It does not look to me as if you were ever going to wilt 
that autobiography. You know what I am going to do, [all 
going to write it for you. Iam going to write it as simply® 
Defoe did the autobiography of Robinson Crusoe.’ And sit 
has and this is it.” 
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ts Outstanding Books 


al the os 


the t ‘ 
black cHURCH AND PEOPLE, 1789-1889 
IW AHistory of the Church of England from 
Ole truth William Wilberforce to “Lux Mundi.” 

By Ss. C. CARPENTER, B.D., Master of the Temple, 
Chaplain to H.M. the King. 10s. 6d. net 


K. Moziry in the Spectator writes: ‘He has given us, in a 






(anon 4 a price that do high credit to his publishers, a volume of nearly 
form aired pages which bear continual witness to the extent of his reading 
six hunt ity for assimilating his material.” 


"1 to his capacity tor 
rude Siig © his 


tHE COUNTER-REFORMATION, 


Stein an 1550-1 600 - ° 

id by h, by B. J. KIDD, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
life hao : 8s. 6d. net 

Ng (A publication of the Literature Committee of the E.C.U.) 

ng and J iy Tablet says: “ A Model History. . . . Logically planned, well arranged 
of Who Tu this handy volume should be extraordinarily useful to lecturers, 
ive ‘achers and to advanced students.” 

4880 anim "imes ys: “Its minute learning 1 care for detail are 

The Church Times says: s minute arning and care fo etail ¢ 


h and ‘typical of its author’s industry, as its balance and impartiality are of his 
”» 


e of thd judgement. 
know NORTHERN CATHOLICISM 


Centenary Studies in the Oxford and. Parallel Movements. 


‘son wh 

thes{f Edited by Canon N. P. WILLIAMS, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Nes ‘ Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, and 
ng boll Drebendary CHARLES HARRIS, D.D. 7s. 6d. net 


NE poets (A publication of the Literature Committee of the E.C.U.) 
Xtreny The Times Literary Supplement says: “ May well be reckoned one of the 
+ Stein most important works that has been published in commemoration of the 
einy Centenary of the Oxford Movement.” 
he Veil The Guardian says: “One of the most important books published for a 
) Assi 


rative jm ons time: 


hance’ A SURVEY OF MYSTICAL SYMBOLISM 
aL rather By MARY ANITA EWER. 8s. 6d. net 
Discusses the language of the Spiritual Senses, of Mystical Progress, of 
; Mystical Evaluation, of the Mysteries, and of Mystical Union, with learning 
nd Mig and spiritual perception. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “ A real help in the study of an 
important subject.” 


e is Ny 


le smal 


uber (ff COMPLETENESS IN CHRIST: 
~ vif A STUDY OF MAN’S NEEDS 


Plexio By the Rt. Rev. GEOFFREY GORDON, Bishop of Jarrow. 
Cuil Paper covers, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 
@ sight The Author’s theme is that Christ is the complete man, all others being 

incomplete. The instincts recognised by modern  psychology—curiosity, 


Seated pugnacity, self-assertion, self-abasement, ete.—can all find an outlet towards 
uteria Me Christ. 


““B CHRIST OUR REDEEMFR—THE CROSS 
“iT IN HUMAN LIFE 


began, 5 ss ‘ 

vec Addresses given at the Cromer Convention, 26th June— 
crt Ist July, 1933. 2s. 6d. net 
mney; (Published for the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement.) 


inf THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM 
By PHILIP CARRINGTON, Hon. S.T.D. Western Theo- 


' . logical Seminary, Illinois, Hon. D.C.L. Bishops’ University, 
ached Lennoxville, Quebec. 

at he Paper covers, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net 
alive, [& An_exceptionally vigorous and_ attractive treatment of the life and death 


der of Jesus Christ, with special reference to the final crisis and its significance; 

ders written with the needs of the non-theological reader in view. 

ified, 

wif YOUR SACRED BODY 

gen By CATHERINE COTTON. Illustrated. 5s. net 
Amid all the books published on sex instruction, this strikes a new note. 

Opie, The Auth believes av 3 1 ivan < 70 P ave. 

Author believes that it should be given at a very early age, when 
ame “formation about the part played by both father and mother can be 
“ received without embarrassment, 

i 


nf MILITANT ATHEISM: THE WORLD-WIDE 
if PROPAGANDA OF COMMUNISM 


i By the Right Rev. Monsignor M. D’HERBIGNY, Titular 
ain Bishop of Ilion. Translated by G. H. J. DAUNCEY from 


is two articles in Revue des Deux Mondes of 1st and 15th 
“1 February, 1933, and revised and brought up to date by the 

' Author, ls. net 
} This authoritative statement of the campaign against religion will be a 


we ‘elation to many, 


“| IN THE MANNER OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. PRAYERS FOR WEEKDAYS 


: Arranged by HENRY ELKERTON. Is. net 








. : 

sf SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING .CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

ie NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


Gee 








Constable J8ooks 





HIS EXCELLENCY THE SPECTRE 
The Life of Fritz von Holstein 


by J. VON KURENBERG. 8s. 6d. net 

Sir Stanley Leathes (John o’ London): “A brilliant 
monograph. ... Allowing for the dramatic form in which 
the work is cast, I believe that our readers may accept 
the portrait of Holstein as true in essential quality. ... 
The German style is excellent, but the English translation 
by E. O. Lorimer is even better.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DUNDAS 


Ist Viscount Melville 
by CYRIL MATHESON. Illustrated. 20s. net 


Times: “ His book is the fullest and most important 
biography of Dundas that has yet appeared .. . and it 
gives a very interesting and attractive picture of Dundas 
in his family and social life.” 


THE LIFE OF KATHERINE 


MANSFIELD 

by RUTH MANTZ and J. MIDDLETON 

MURRY. 16 photographs. 10s. net 

In this, the sole authorized biography of Katherine 
Mansfield, the story of her life is told up to the thres- 
hold of the beginnings of her literary life in. England. 
With the Journals and her own Letters—which have won 
European recognition—this life now forms a complete 
chronicle of every phase of the thought and work of one 
of the greatest short story writers of this century. 


WORDS AND IDIOMS New Edn. 
by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 5s. net 


ALL TRIVIA 
by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 


a “Crown Constable” 


5s. net 





and 





A LAST 
ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 


1599-1603. 21s. net 
Time and Tide: “Dr. Harrison’s genius is for the prose 
of the period; and the power and variety of this are 
excellently illustrated in the third volume of the Journal 
.. a book of rare variety and richness.” 
Observer: “No books have been published recently so 
helpful as these to an understanding of Elizabeth’s time. 
It is a fascinating and invaluable record.” 


by G. B. HARRISON 


Previously published: - 
AN ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 
1591-1594. Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net 
A SECOND ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL 
1595-1598. Illustrated. 24s. net 

















fiction 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
by MARY MORISON WEBSTER. 7s. 6d. net 


Sunday Referee: “A fine literary achievement... each 
character strongly drawn.” 


APOLOGY OF A MERCENARY 
by MARTHA SOUTH. 7s, 6d. net 


Daily Telegraph: “A thoughtful, human, and provocative 
book. Miss South writes with a straightforward simplicity 
that is disarming.” 


BELOW BRIDGES 
by PETER BELLOC. 7s. 6d. net 
Manchester Guardian: “His yarning seamen are real 
characters. ... This book should appeal to landsmen and 
sailors alike.” 
Send postcard for Autumn List to: 


10 Orange St. London W.C. 2 
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Fiction 


‘By Hersert READ 


The Jews of Zirnsdorf. By Jacob Wassermann. Translated by 
Cyrus Brooks.. (Allen and Unwin. 7s., 6d. 

Spartacus. By J. Leslie Mitchell. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Midnight Sun Over Karnoe. By Peter Hall. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Farewell Victoria, By 'T. H. White. (Collins. 17s. 6d.) : 

oe Day. By David Gascoyne. (Cobden Sanderson. 
7s. 6d.) 

WASSERMANN is one of the greatest novelists of our time; 

in the whole of Europe there are only two or three names 

to set beside his. In Germany his merit has been recog- 

nized, and editions of most of his books have run into hundreds 


of thousands. In this country, for some reason I fail to’ 


understand, he has had no great success; even Christian 
Wahnschaffe (translated as The World’s Illusion), his greatest 
work and forme one of the most memorable of modern novels, 
has only reached a second impression. Perhaps it is a forlorn 
hope to suggest that the novel now under review will break 
the English ice. The German original was published as 
long ago as 1897—it was Wassermann’s first book—and 
there are obvious signs of immaturity in its construction. 
The theme of the book is rather too big for its scale, and 
the characters—even that of the hero—are not sufficiently 
rounded, not sufliciently meditated. But the theme is 
topical, and in view of the present proscription of Wassermann 
in Germany, has a pathetic interest which should arouse 
wide sympathy. <A ‘ Prelude” of 80 pages takes us back 
to the seventeenth century and describes a colony of Jews 
roused to fanatical action by the news of a Messiah, Sabbatai 
Levi. They set out with all their goods and chattels to join 
this Messiah, but the Christians send out soldiers to. stop 
them, and a massacre is only prevented by setting fire to 
the forest in which they are ambushed. Some of the refugees 
found a new village, Zionsdorf, and this is the Zirnsdorf 
in which, 200 years later, the main action of the story is 
unfolded. In this historical prelude Wassermann is at his 
best; he has a quite exceptional power of re-creating the 
past, and over many incidents he throws a lurid yet poetic 
light which make them unforgettable. The main story 
deals with the descendants of the founders of Zirnsdorf, 
and more particularly with the adolescence of a sensitive 
and romantic Jewish youth, Agathon Geyer. Naturally 
our sympathies go out to the persecuted and repressed race 
of which Agathon is the representative ; but Wassermann 
is far from presenting only one side of the question—his 
artistic integrity would not allow such a distortion of reality. 
It is difficult to believe that this outery of the local school- 
master was written by a German Jew 36 years ago : 

“ They crawl like a worm through the centuries, inexhaustible in 
their vitality. But now we are nearing the crisis. They are rob- 
bing us of the truth and sincerity of art. and that is the most vital 
thing we possess. They substitute for it—unconsciously—tho 
mere shadow of truth, the mere appearanee of sincerity. Thoy are 
giving us a new kind of sentimentality, which parades as simplicity 
and cries out in a tone of brooding melancholy to know the causes of 
things . . . I swear to you, that is one of the influences that darken 
the life and cloud tho destiny of whole centuries. That is the 
‘Jewish problem,’ to use a trite phrase. Therefore, beyond all 
question the Jews should be expelled. All else is merely a local 
matter. Religion? What is religion to us? We have no longer 
any religion in the ec¢lesiastical sense . . . Christianity would have 
died out long ago but for the Jews, not to mention the fact that it 
would never have reached us. Then the Germanic peoples would 
have made themselves a god after their own heart.” 

It is the voice of any Nazi of today. The problem pre- 
sented in this book is still with us, but in Germany it has 
reached a crisis. Wassermann does not provide a solution, but 
he does give us a most complete understanding. The book 
ends in a manner typical of Wassermann—in a mingling of 
romantic symbolism and historical fact. The hero, Agathon, 
learns that the king of the country (evidently Ludwig the 
Second of Bavaria) is besieged in his castle by a mob of 
peasants. Inspired to an intense sympathy for the mad king, 
Agathon hastens on foot to the castle at Starnberg, and in 
spite of his exhaustion, succeeds by his feverish eloquence in 
turning the feelings of the mob. They rush towards the 
‘astle, but too late ; the king has committed suicide by drown- 
ing himself in the lake. Agathon escapes from the crowd, sick 
and disillusioned. He passes a house where a window stands 
open on the ground floor, and inside sees some poor children 


























playing together, “ not noisy in their happiness, but reyes | Gk 
an inward content.” In this scene he finds “ somethi is 
and rich and liberating.” ‘‘ It stood in such shining'¢ 
with a world outside that it impinged upon the Bin. lik 
section of the future.” In the last chapter, as he stands j R 
fields with his bride, she asks him what he will do wal! J 
shall wait,” replies Agathon; and when she asks «y 


for?” Agathon merely shakes his head with a smile, 4 
symbolism is not clear, and not meant to be clear: } 
Wassermann seems to suggest that a new Messiah will he 
come to solve the Jewish problem, and in the character 
Agathon he has given us the possible type of such a mode 
prophet. “Wh 
Spartacus is an historical novel dealing with the sla want 
rebellion which took place in the Roman Republic betwe t 
the years 73-71 B.c. In a blurb we are told that “yy oe 
the issue of this remarkable novel it can be claimed that direc 
Leslie Mitchell as an historical novelist reaches the gp in ts 
plane of performance as Gustave Flaubert in Salamby ; 
Lion Feuchtwanger in Josephus.” Feuchtwanger we 
grant, but I think it might be said that there is not a sj o “Th 
sentence in the book which Flaubert wou!d not have x : 
written. Mr. Mitchell is historical to the point of pedantry Itis 
his book is full of violence which is pathological and » fant 
imaginative in origin; and his style is a perfect exam life: 
of the faux bon. soci 
Peter Hall is the pen name of Mark Kallin—a Russigj I li 
who has long been. resident in England. Midnight Swi 
Over Karnoe was written in German, but the translation b sent 
Trevor and Phyllis Blewitt shows no trace of the originagg} this 
idiom. It is decidedly an interesting book—a grim tragedy 
written from the point of view of a detached and rather ff} Ot 


ironic spectator, with a tone or mannerism that reminded 
me of Italo Svevo, the subtle author of the Confessions gf 
Zeno. The scene of the story is a remote island in the region 
of the Midnight Sun, and a very effective use is made, not 
only of the natural effects associated with this phenomeno, § —— 
but also of its physical and psychological effects on human 
beings. The story concerns a pair of unmarried lover, 
he 25, she in the forties, who come to the island to hide 
from the world the woman’s approaching confinement. CHI 
Their characters are real enough, and the woman especially 
is well observed. But necessary to the tragedy are two 
other characters—Karl, the strongest fisherman on the island, 
and his wife Drana. They are best described in the words 
of the blurb: ‘She is a strange character—a real fem 
fatale du peuple, who exercises a baleful influence on all 
who come in contact with her, and her real origin is unknown, 
Her primitive husband is wildly jealous of her... .” What 
more could the romantic reader ask for? The young man 
embarrassed with a middle-aged and pregnant mistress fall 
in love with the femme fatale, who is duly baleful, and the 
primitive husband is wildly jealous. The three go out it 
a boat during a storm, and only Drana returns. Meanwhile N 0 
the pregnant woman dies in premature child-birth, Its 
strong stuff, and the author's style, which is by turns quizzical 
and poetic, almost convinces one that it is the real stuff 


For a contrast, the reader could not do better than tum ff Fully” 


to Farewell Victoria. I am sure Mr. White cannot fel 

very happy at being compared, as he is on the cover, to the w H 

author of Cavalcade, but his book does actually follow y 

the scheme of that popular success. The panorama of the 

Victorian age is presented through the eyes of Mundy, whom 

we meet first as a boy of eight, then as a groom, then as4 

soldier in the Zulu war, and later as a coachman in the 

household of an eccentric countess. The thread is a slendet 

one, and could not possibly bear the load’ of Mr. Whites 

wit and intelligence. Not that these are in themselves 

heavy, though I suspect they are well documented. It 

an amusing book, freshly and sometimes even poetically 

written. . vs WIL 
Mr. Gascoyne in Opening Day shows how naive an intelligent 

young man can be. I feel that it would have been better if 

he had invited us to a Private View. — 
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Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 










“Whoever is interested in modern painters will 
want to read Miss Gertrude Stein’s autobiography 
H .. the book contains plenty of dry wit and is a 
direct and stocky chronicle of trifles, refreshing 
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in its simplicity.” 







Alambo ¢ 
We LOUIS BROOMFIELD: 
poi. : “The subject matter of this book is fascinating. 






It is the record of nearly thirty years of life ina 


edantry 
fantastically changing Paris and elsewhere—a 


and m 
examplllm] jife passed in the most stimulaiing and important 
society. More than any other book I have read 
I lived this book, page by page, sentence by 
sentence, through twenty-five years. I think that 
this will be the experience of nearly every reader.” 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 


A GEOGRAPHIC & ECONOMIC SURVEY 


L. DUDLEY STAMP and 
STANLEY H. BEAVER 
With contributions by 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP 


and D. K. SMEE 
25/- net 


“This volume of over seven hundred pages is a 
notable one . . . it is packed with information, 
up-to-date information presented in a_ scholarly 
way. . . . Nearly every chapter has been sub- 
mitted to an expert or to experts in the subject, 
so that the information is authoritative in a high 
degree. And the idea of stock-taking is interpreted 
in a very wide sense.”’—Listener, 


** Their work is not meant to anticipate the results 
of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain, but as 
a comprehensive and general study of our present 
economic state and our national resources it should 
prove invaluable . . . should enable the ordmary 
citizen and business man to grasp the whole 
problem of national resources.”’—Spectator. 


LATER CRITIQUES 


AUGUSTUS RALLI 


7/6 net 











“Mr. Ralli has read and remembered much. 
With diligence and devotion he has covered all the 
slopes of Parnassus and he quotes from a full 
mind. Many know Shakespeare well, few better 
than Mr. Ralli, who has, in addition, made a 
complete study of the generations’ varying response 
to Shakespeare’s genius. He is also, which is rarer, 
an exact student of Carlyle.’”-—Observer. 











SELECTED POEMS OF 
EVA GORE-BOOTH 


With a Bicgraphical Note by 


ESTHER ROPER 3/6 net 


“Certainly this selected edition of her poems is well fitted 
to carry the light of her rare and singing spirit to a much 
wider circle of readers."—Tines Literary Supp. 














A SCAMPER TOUR TO 
RHODESIA & S. AFRICA 


MAUDE SPEED 


Illustrated in Colour and P 
Black-and- White 7/6 net 


“Mrs. Speed has a keen eye for the picturesque, a fund of 
anecdote, and a genuine feeling for history and places.”"— 
News Chronicle. 
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Current Literature 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 
By Burton J. Hendrick 


The career of the poor Dunfermline weaver’s’son who made 
a colossal fortune in America and then gave it away is familiar 
in outline to everyone, in Carnegie’s autobiography and in 
many books by others. But there was need for the elaborate 
and authoritative Life of Andrew Carnegie which Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick has now produced (Heinemann, 25s.). It is well 
written and does not gloss over the oddities of a remarkable 
character ; Carnegie was very human in his vanity and 


love of dramatic surprises, and liked to tease his British - 
friends by exaggerating what he regarded as the evils of : 


monarchy .and aristocracy, though -no one had a greater 
liking for the society of a peer. 
is fully described. Mr. Hendrick is at pains to affirm that 
Carnegie would never fight a strike; passive resistance by: 
closing a works was his method. The blame for the notorious 
Homestead strike riots of 1892 is put upon H. C. Frick, who 
was then chairman of the Carnegie firm while the chief share- 
holder was in Scotland. 
the Steel Trust in 1901 for 490 million dollars, but we are 
told that the properties were really worth more. The story 
of his gifts is of greater human interest. The purchase of 
Acton’s library, leaving him the use of it for life, was surely 
one of Carnegie’s best deeds ; it was delicately done, too, 
since not even Acton knew who had provided the money 
and the public knew nothing till Acton died twelve years 
later. Carnegie’s. friendships with Gladstone and other 
eminent men provide many pleasant pages. There is an 
amusing chapter on Matthew Arnold’s lecture tour in America ; 
his first lecture was inaudible but after, at Carnegie’s advice, 
he had taken some elocution lessons he did fairly well. 
Arnold, it seems, regarded his Discourses in America as his 
best work—a queer opinion from so critical a man. The 
author recognizes the defects of the original Carnegie scheme 
for helping Scottish universities but points out justly that 
Carnegie tried to make his trusts elastic so that they can easily 
be modified. He had heard of the St. Louis trust fund for the 
assistance of emigrants in covered wagons going westward, 
which became dormant and useless when the railway replaced 
the covered wagon and the Wild West was tamed. 














Ds are no 


hats in which 


it is more diffi- 





cult to combine 
correctness with distinction than in those felt 
hats called bowlers. Scotts have devoted over 
fifty years to just such subtle undertakings, 
and it is thought that they succeed extreme- 
ly well. A bowler signed by Scotts costs 
thirty-two shillings. 





The Hatters 


x OLD BOND ST., EONDON, Wt 




















- ments, not far from those of King Minos. 


Carnegie’s business career , 


Carnegie sold out to Morgan of | 
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CRETE PAST AND PRESENT 
By M.N. Eiliadi 





Crete: the home of Iearus and Ariadne: : 
Zeus, El Greco and Mr. Venizelos; the lair ee eta 
the nursery of bull-leapers, the source of Malis Ming 
what a chance for glamour and gush! Mr, Elling ~ 
Vice-Consul at Candia, has put all-he can into Cret Qo 
Present (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.). He gives a ii. 
** King Minos’ Throne” and one on “ Art Painting” 
Greco and his Beautiful Native Village.” He tells 4 
at IXnossos, ‘‘ you will be shown Queen Pasiphie’s 

These canngs 
remind the visitor of the Queen’s amours with « a 
He describes the sensations of strangers faced with then 7 
of a night in a modern village: “ The low-burning a: 
oil-lamp, the hooting of the owls, the bats flitting hithe 
thither, and the gcneral silence all around, make the v1 
for the electric light and the gaiety of the towns ae 
on the other hand attributing the Cretans’ talent fon 
porary verse to “ the influence of their beautiful wild gen, 
the fragrant flowers and herbs, the bright sky the ¢ 
gurgling waters, the browsing sheep, the shepherd's fut 
perhaps a maiden’s song echoed back from. the hills 
the village church bell calls the faithful to prayer, t 
Providence for the crust of bread, dipped in the spa r 
waters of the brook close by, and eaten with greater 
than the millionaire’s banquet, held behind massiye ; 
tes.” There is, in fact, plenty of wholesome fun ip 
Klliadi’s book ; also, here and there, information: g 
to the Candia Museum, notes on flora and _agriculty 
chapter on local customs and superstitions. Some of thi 
contributed by other writers; Mr. Elliadi himself neolg 
the subject for which as a resident he should be especij 
fitted—travel off the motor-roads. ' 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR JOHN | 
MARTIN-HARVEY 


Over five hundred pages of theatrical reminiscence yg 
easily become a tedious and egotistic catalogue of incide 
anecdotes and attendant personalities, but Sir John Marty 
Harvey’s autobiography (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) shows x 
of the. self-conscious complacency and somewhat vyenge 
maliciousness that are liable to mar an actor’s memoirs, | 
the events and stories of a full life are there, set down with 
sense of humour, reverses as honestly and modestly reconid 
as are successes. The portrait of Sir Henry Irving emeg 
with as much clearness as that of the author, and, althougii 
is self-evident that Irving, during Sir John’s fourteen yeu 
in his company, failed to treat his talent as it deserved, bitt 
ness fades before admiration and affection for the mas 
whose traditicns he has carried forward, with many neces 
modifications, into the present day. Indeed the sectin 
dealing with Irving’s work at the Lyceum form a valuh 
history of an important period in the development of th 
drama, and there is an admirable study of Irving as mana 
actor, which his disciple writes with humility and insig 
still preserving the faculty for sound criticism. Sir Joh 
style is careful and handsome without being lifeless. Hei 
warm-hearted and humorous, but he is never sentime 
and never strives after effect. The descriptions of the cone 
tion and production of The Only Way, that curious play thal 
has brought Sir John success, yet has unfortunately tendedtj 
overshadow his finer achievements, are magnificently excitiq 
and inspired by a true sense of adventure. Finally, ttt 
though it may seem to say so, this autobiography is withod 
doubt a contribution of lasting importance to the litera 
of the theatre, while it remains at the same time the movi 
story of a vital and courageous personality. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS ~™ 


The New York quarterly, Foreign Affairs, published by! 
Council on Foreign Relations, contains as usual a numbet 
important articles. Mr. Jorge Manach, a Cuban politica 
discusses the recent. revolution and maintains that Cubs! 
prevented from acquiring a national conscience while tH 
** Platt amendment ” enables the United States to intervtt 
at will in Cuban affairs. Mr. C. C, Wang explains the comp 
problems of the Chinese Eastern Railway which Russa! 
selling to Japan. Mr. Fernsworth describes the situation® 
Spain, and Mr. Hans Kohn gives a very favourable account 
the new Turkey. Mr. Oscar Jaszi, of Budapest, in a notalt 


article on * Kossuth and the Treaty of Trianon,” shows ti® 


Kossuth in 1850 foresaw that a Hungary which granted Hot 
Rule to her subject races would be reduced to virtually ™ 
same limits as those fixed by the Allies in 1919. ‘Two mij 
illustrate this. Kossuth, of course, while insisting on Mag 


independence of Austria, would not consider any concessil! 
to the Poles, Yugoslavs and Rumanians. 
cause of his defeat. 


That was a mis 
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FLUSH 


A NEW BOOK BY 
Virginia Woolf 


Just published: Large Paper Edition 
(Illustrated). 7s. 6d. 

To be published on November 16th 

in the cheap Uniform Edition at 5s. 


“By taking Flush as the subject of a 
biography Mrs. Woolf gave herself the 
restrictions which are required to bring 
out her finest work, Most important ot 
all, it is something quite fresh. Mrs. Woolf 
is a very great writer... . Flush is more 
perfectly proportioned than any of her 
books.” 


Daviv Garnett in The New Statesman. 


Chosen as the book of the month both 
by the Book Society in England and by 
the Book of the Month Club in America. 






SECOND IMPRESSION ORDERED 
BEFORE PUBLICATION 





Recent 
Publications 


BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR, 


1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt, 
F.B.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., with the assistance of Lilian M. Pen- 
son, Ph.D. Volume IX. The Balkan Wars. 
Part I. The Prelude. The Tripoli War. This 
new volume deals with affairs in the Near 
East between 1909 and 1912. British relation- 
ships with Turkey, Russia, and Austria- 

ungary, and the tension resulting from the 
war between Italy and Turkey over Tripoli, 
are fully illustrated by a wealth of hitherto 
unpublished material drawn from the records 
of the Foreign Office: 17s; 6d. (18s.°3d.). 











LOTTERIES AND _ BETTING. 
The Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Lotteries and Betting contains a compre- 
hensive revicw of the existing law and 
practice relating to the control of betting, 
ete, together with recommendations for 
their amendment. Cm. 4341. 3s. (3s. 2¢.). 








ANIMAL MANAGEMENT. 
The Veterinary Department of the War 
Office has prepared a handbook on. the care 
and management of certain: animals, parti- 
cularly the horse, which will be welcomed 
by all animal lovers. pp. 379. 3s. 6d. (4s.). 








All prices are 


brackets in- 








52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1 
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H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE. 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
EDINBURGH: 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
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STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS 





Just published 


MORALITY ON TRIAL 
By HUGH MARTIN, Editor of the S.C.M. Press 


3s. Od. net 
“Many will be grateful to him for this fresh contribution to the 
message of Christianity in our age. The book rings true and should 
be widely read.” —Church of England Newspaper. 


Just published 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND 
ORTHODOXY 


A Protestant View 


By Dr. W. A. VISSER "T HOOFT, General Secretary of the 
World's Student Christian Federation 


5s. net 
A study of Non-Roman Catholicism based not merely upon book 
knowledge but upon intimaie personal contacts in many lands. 


Just published 
GOD, MAN AND SOCIETY 


An Introduction to Christian Sociology 
By V. A. DEMANT, B.Litt., B.Sc., 
Author of ‘ This Unemployment,” etc. 
: 6s. net 
An outline of the problems which confront the Christian con- 
science in international, political and economic relationships. 


The Famous Broadcast Talks 


GOD AND THE WORLD 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN EYES 


Series I. 4s. net 


“ . . . 2 
A book which crystallises the wisdom of our own generation on 
matters of supreme importance to each individual.”—British Weekly. 





Write for our new Autumn List 





58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1 











FROM OUR AUTUMN LIST 


BROKEN PATTERN 


by PRUDENCE CADEY 
Cr. 8vo., Cloth, 359 pp., 7/6 net 


Ready October 16 
Author of Claudia Decides 


THE SALIC LAW oxanue 
by KATHARINE VILLIERS 
Cr. 8vo., Cloth, 7/6 net 
THE SEALED TEMPLE jn 


by E. M. ENGLAND 
Cr. 8vo., Cloth, 335 pp., 7/6 net 


TRAGEDY AT 
CUMBERLAND PARK 


by ARTHUR RUSSELL Author of Dream Isle, Bungoona, ete. 
Cr. 8vo., Cloth, 303 Pp., 6/- net Ready October 30 


Author of Laughing Devlin 


3 NEW TITLES IN THE FEN SERIES 
Ready in November 
Cr. 8vo., Stout Paper covers, 2/- net ; Cloth, 3/- net 


VIEWS AND VAGARIES 


by PHILEMON Author of Edward Carpenter, ete 


A new volume of essays by an Author well known 
for his Broadcast talks from Savoy Hill. 


YOUR HIDDEN POWERS 


by ALAN MACEY Author of Hypnotism Explained, ete, 


A vital book for all who seek to develop fully 
their latent faculties of mind ~ and body.’ 


The GARDEN through the SEASONS 
by J. W. MORTON, F.R.H.S. 
Author of the New Dictionary of Gardening, etc. 


A Practical New book for Garden Lovers 
Illustrated by the Author 


THE FENLAND PRESS, 12, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 






































Motoring 
‘At the Motor Show: 


On the whole the fastidious critic who thinks of a motor- 
car primarily as a comfortable means of travel should be 
fairly well satisfied with what has been done by the 
coachbuilders for 1984, if we are-to take the body work 
displayed at Olympia as their best achievement. We are 
still a very long way. from getting on every chassis the 
sort of body we'really want. In this regard the progress 
of the car body has been not unlike that of the railway 
carriage, for which they took an. ordinary mail horse- 
coach as a model, gluing 3 or 4 of them together and 
mounting them on a common frame. That abortional 
design is still with us, still resisting in the most remark- 
able manner the invasion of the type we still call the 
Pullman, and most of the ordinary trains of Europe be- 
tray their descent from the Highflyer, without shame. 
The motor-body of 1934 differs, in essentials, very little 
from that of 1924 (which is 10 years ago, it may be 
useful ta remember) or even, in certain cases, from that of 
1914. In open form it.consists of a box with 2, 4, or 5 
seats in it; closed, it offers the same seats with a per- 
manent roof over them. Between the original bodies on 
the pioneer chassis 80 years ago and the latest achieve- 
ment of the most fashionable coachbuilder there is small 
difference save in the matter of affording protection from 
the weather. 

This applies, of course, to the ordinary standard coach- 
work such as is fitted to 99 cars out of a 100. The 
exception is the design of the Burney, the third successful 
rear-engined car to be built—and that. is a more com- 
fortable car only because the position of the engine at the 
rear, where it takes up the least and most easily spared 
room, enabled the builder, literally, to spread himself. 
The comfort of the bonnetless car is due to suggestion as 
well as to measurement. Those who can remember the 
Lanchester of a great many years ago, with its hinged 
apron over the knees of the front-seat occupants (made of 
patent leather, of course, in accordance with the best 
carriage traditions) and the engine, well behind the front 
axle and between driver and passenger, must often 
wonder, at each successive motor show, why the entire 
motor world became a flock of deaf sheep so soon as that 
extremely sensible carriage went to the knacker’s yard. 
You could stretch out your legs under that apron, without 
unconsciously feeling for a steel wall just beyond your 
toes, a wall dangerously decorated with fragile pipes and 
wires, none of which must be touched, all absolutely in- 
visible, not one where you might, after very careful and 
stealthy explorations, expect to find it. Perhaps the 
available body space on a chassis with its engine anywhere 
but in front is not much greater than in the cars we endure 
today, but the moral effect of having all the trouble behind 
is incomparably greater. 

Since the Lanchesters we have had the Trojan, which 
very successfully pretends its engine is a piece of luggage, 
and now we are to have the Crossley. Three examples 
only of real effort to make cars comfortable and efficient 
as well as agreeable in line, since the first Benz which 
carried its works, in the most bare-backed manner 
possible, as near as could be managed to the work it had 
to do. You cannot deny that that is a sheep-like record, 
even if you make all allowances for the natural timidity 
of the chassis-designer in breaking new ground. He put 
the engine in front because he had never seen it anywhere 
else, and behind the engine, steering-wheel (by force of 
circumstances, a good 8 feet-further back than it need be) 
and other matters, the bodybuilder was expected to 
arrange’ 4 or 5 comfortable seats, easily entered, ‘and 
easily left. It is a miracle that he has done as well as 
he has. 

So for years we have put up with the box, with or 
without lid, for the most part an ill-designed makeshift, 
full of obvious mistakes. that nobody bothered or dared 
to rectify. Despite the Burney and Crossley examples 
I am afraid it will be some years before makers have 
the courage to get together and, holding hands tightly 
so that no backslider shall escape, make the ordinary 
motor-car they design for you and me as comfortable, 
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Comfort in the Car 


as efficient and as commodious as possible. | | IF 
doubt at all that the great majority of them—a aa 
cipally of these who bear the oldest and oad 
servative names—would like to serap their chassis d Con 
this afternoon and begin all over again, with a > 
departure for their experiments nearer to rerigt 
to 1904. 

Nevertheless our box is a good deal better box thi 
year than it has been since it was first stuck toget 
a lonely and unrelated fragment, fastened to a ol 
that would loosen its every joint in the - first mia 
They have taken a lot of trouble, particularly ad 
cheaper types, to anticipate and scotch rattle and x a 
They have fitted hinges that may be able to withetid 
the incomprehensible door-banging that seems to be the 
fate of every car with a door to be banged. For y 
it has been a Faith with everybody but the Owner tha 
the doors of a car will not shut or stay shut unless they 
are first of all crashed as hard as possible. The doo 
on a good car will shut as gently and as surely as a houg 
door. And in this: connexion I am specially interest 
in the possible fate of the pillarless saloon, which is oy 
of the most useful inventions in coachwork of the last 
ten years. We saw some at last year’s show, and I fy 
one have been much disappointed that I have seen non 
since. The idea is indispensable for the box. It trans. 
forms it from a box into a sensible carriage, into whic 
you can get in comparative comfort and from which yoy 
can emerge fairly easily and without toboganning pat 
of the way... Does the design not stand up to ordina 
strains ? Is it the door-banging fiend who is to blame} 
There are English and foreign examples to be seen a 
Olympia this week. They are worth appreciative 
examination. 

The next improvement in the old box is in the matter 
of ventilation. Most cars are said, this year, to be per: 
fectly aired—by which I mean that there are never, in 
any circumstances, draughts or stuffiness. I know of 
several of which this can be said with perfect truth, and 
the methods by which this essential is achieved are % 
simple that there seems to be every hope of wide-spread 
imitation. I have no personal affection at all for the 
closed car, except when I am being driven in somebody 
else’s very good one, and I am fairly certain that the 
chilly frowst of the ill-built saloon is largely responsible 
for the welcome revival of the open car and the increasing 
popularity of the design called sometimes a coupé. 
cabriolet, sometimes a coupé de ville, sometimes 4 
** sedanca,” and at other times other composite names, 
This, by no means a cheap carriage, is as good an example 
of the way to cope with the English climate as any | 
have seen. It is, in effect, a closed car, an open cat 
and a car with the rear passengers protected from the 
wind and all four protected from the rain. It has been 
widely adopted. The new tourers to be found on many 
more stands that I can remember for at least six years 
are on the whole well designed, but they have not, 
perhaps naturally, advanced at the same rate as the 
saloons. Their makers seem, here and there, to have 
forgotten the difference between wind and draughts. 
It is a very great one. It is the difference between 
health and sickness. 

It is, on the whole, easier to see out of the new closed 
cars from behind as well as from in front and the sides, 
and that is a big advance. There is more headroom, 
even in the smaller cars, and except in one or two notorious 
instances, that essential has been achieved without 
dropping the floor six inches below the level of the 
propellor shaft and so imprisoning one’s feet. Pneumatic 
or cellular-rubber upholstery is slowly taking the place 
of the singularly uncomfortable orthodox type, and in 
most ways, as I have said, we are promised more T@ 
comfort than we have yet had. What is badly wanted, 
what I cannot find in all Olympia, is a cushion-covering, 
neither leather nor cloth, that will hold you without 
slipping, wear like leather and reject dust. 

Joun PrioLEav. 
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hames, 

cample ff When you have a “‘ Devon Fire” you're always 

in I amazed at the amount of warmth you get out of 
car “an cae 

m the g 2 Mere handful of coal. But it’s not surprising, 

5 been really. You see, a “‘ Devon” is constructed to 

many @ heat the room—not the chimney. It throws the 
eats 

* heat out. The fire bowl is made of special 

s the ff furnace fire-clay. It generates such fierce heat 
= that coal is consumed not to cinders, but to ash, 

ights, ’ o8 as . ’ 

a f you’re building a house—if you’re saddled 

with a wasteful grate—see about a ‘‘ Devon.” 

losel ff We will gladly give you the address of the 

= nearest ironmonger who can show you a 

ciate “Devon,” if you cannot come to our showrooms 

‘hout to see a full range. 
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a smoke like this 


Sir Walter had to be content with a crude single leaf, 
almost a weed—the Raleighs of to-day can command the 
expert’s choice from many differing types of leaf, grown 
and developed in as many different parts of the Empire, 
and blended with the skill which comes from three 
generations of John Sinclair experience. 


For several years the varying types of Empire-grown leaf have 
been examined and tested ; improvements in their quality noted ; 
the subtle distinctions from each area graded ; and now, from all 
this careful research, John Sinclair has produced a balanced blend 
of Empire Tobacco, worthy to bear the world-famed name of 
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OUNCE 


Barneys Empire is packed so that you 
get it Factory-fresh: In 1 oz. “ leads” 
protected by moisture- proof, weather- 
proof wrapping; also in 2 oz. (Flat, 
pocket) and 4 oz. (“ Home,” round, up- 
right) patent “EverFresh” vacuum Tins. 















EMPIRE 


Made by JOHN SINCLAIR === 
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. : id before the year is out to-have conyerted 
Finance—Public & Private ' of ‘£100,000,000 in high interest-yielding stax, fg 
securities giving a.much Jower yield, while Hone , 


Debtor and Creditor : : porations are now frequently able to borrow On a: 


ne : _, | per cent. basis. By the conversion of the 5 per 
T wonxper whether the investor in high-class securities War Loan irivestors in this country will suffer a shri : 
has.a sufficient perception of how greatly his interests are in aggregate annual income of about £30 000 ia 
’ . y 


d 


being, and are likely to be, affected in years to come, by at present there has been no compensation in the shoo 
the extent to which monetary and: currency policies in of reduced taxation, while other conversions of me Hi 
various countries are being shaped in the interests of the securities and industrial debentures which have ps 
Debtor at the expense of the Creditor.. I am not sug- place during the last year must also have reduc 
gesting that this policy may not be necessary, but think — vestors’ yearly incomes by some millions of pounds 
the fact and its possible effects need to be more clearly only so, but we are led to believe from the speech . 
recognized. leading statesmen and financiers that this pis, 
_ By way of illustration, let me cite, in the first instance, tendency in interest rates on high-class investme 
the case of the United States. Amongst the many pro- may continue for a considerable period, and may _ 
blems with which Mr. Roosevelt was faced when coming go much further, while those investors who would ; j 
into office the greatest, perhaps, was the position of the refuge, if only for a period. in placing their money 
Debtor, whether expressed in the huge obligations of deposit with the banks find themselves faced \; 
the United States Government, the various Municipalities, accepting merely } per cent. per annum on their depo 
or the liabilities of semi-bankrupt farmers and other 
private persons. In part these huge liabilities and the 
inability to discharge them was connected with the 
colossal fall of commodity prices since 1929, and 
to meet this situation President Roosevelt decided 
that at all costs prices of wholesale commodities must. be 
raised. To that end he resorted to various devices, but, 
prominently to a policy of exceedingly cheap money 
and expanded ¢redit, the idea being that if those policies 
resulted in a big rise in commodity prices, farmers and 
other producers would find it less difficult to meet at least abies sgn. 
some part of their heavy liabilities. To ensure these ne a on WEE 
monetary conditions the gold standard was abandoned and ee ee ; a | 

bankers were adjured to make loans on easy terms. It will I am, of course, aware that there is quite a god ¢ 
By W 
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Tue Investor’s DILemna., 

It is, then, fairly clear that for the time being we mg 
expect a position of considerable embarrassment to th 
investor, and for persons with very small incomes {i 
position is rather distressing. Investment brokers i 
besieged with enquiries on the part of anxious invest 
as to whether they should wait for a set-back in inyey 
ment stocks from their present level, or whether the 
should buy before prices rise still higher, and those appli 
to are often perplexed with regard to the advice whiy 
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be seen, however, that one effect of this policy must neces- to be made for the borrower. The British Governmert 
sarily tend in the direction of the consumer—being also an for example, with its heavy burden of War Debt, wi 
investor—being hit in two ways. The cheapness of money ®¢ting wisely and in the interests of the taxpayer in 
has made for reduction in interest rates on banking bringing about the conversion of the 5 per cent, Wa 
deposits and on high-class investments, while the same Loan. Not only so, but there is a sense in which th 
persons, if prices advance, may be hit by a rise in the cost whole community benefits by a saving in Nation 
of living. The President’s policy may result in benefiting Expenditure and by a sound balance-sheet. It mus 
the United States as a whole, but, speaking broadly, the 0t be forgotten, however, that we are living in times 
debtor class may, to some extent, benefit at the expense when there is much extravagance both in national av 
of the creditor. municipal expenditure, and it remains to be seen in tle 

-AIDIXG THE BORROWER. : years to come how much of the saving.in our Debt chargs 
will ultimately be offset by a reduction in Income Ta, 
for both as regards Governments and Municipalities 
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if we look nearer home, it may be noted that a some- 
















what similar policy is producing somewhat similar effects : 2: 
here. The British Guvereianer and the Governments of there is always the danger of a better balance-shet 
our Oversea Dominions incurred enormous debts in HS Bed ee net _ Ps lig ap sates le 
connexion with the Great War, while our Dominions, a A ye peace i: Parag nig oe eore he wer 
like the farmers in the United States, have suffered the rate ee a — ib aaa aa ill 
not only by reason of the growth in the debt, on which fobeis ste _ poi reed xan Pree’ ad thical * 
interest has to be paid, but by the heavy fall in prices ee eee? eee een eee ee 

F caacaiicea ei ae 43 > fall in interest rates to raise loans on terms which may : 
‘of exportable commodities which constitute the means he ie imeeenletens wlth @ courity bekuilll 
for meeting the external indebtedness. It is only natural, be be. ser © re — ee ee ee 
therefore, that our monetary authorities here as well as ne * ‘ — 
in America should have done their utmost to intensify me . : peecmanapsiagaee : ; 
the extreme ease in money resulting from stagnant: , The point, therefore, which I wish to emphasit a 
‘trade, with the deliberate object of aiding existing debtors is that, in the general anxiety at the present bie I st 
to convert outstanding obligations carrying high rates to lighten the load and meet the difficulties of the sa 





‘of interest into new loans bearing much lower rates: | debtor we must be careful that the investor has fair 
jit has doubtless also been desired that industrial ' consideration, otherwise we may impair -the normal 
undertakings should be able to borrow as cheaply as | inducements to thrift and to the accumulation of capita 
possible so as to effect reductions in working charges and ; If that were to occur we might find industrial » 
generally in costs of production. Again, 1 am not sug- . other borrowers hard put to it some day not merel} to 
gesting that the course which has been pursued is an obtain fresh loans at low rates of interest but even t 
unwise one, but nevertheless its effect upon the investing | find an adequate supply of capital available on any 
section of the community should be clearly recognized, ‘ terms. Nor can the fact be overlooked that this decline 
: : "< in the yield from investment stocks—in other word, 
this decline in’ the income of investors—is coinciding 
with an avowed desire. on the part of the authorities 
to see commodity prices at a much higher level—a mattet 
which might affect the general cost of living. 
Artuur W, Kuippy. 













PosITION OF THE INVESTOR. 
Investors today who hold any gilt-edged securities | 
where the borrower has the option to redeem at an ‘ 
arly date are now constantly finding that their post , 
includes communications from the borrower stating . 
that certain outstanding loans will be paid off unless , 
the investor desires to exchange into some stock giving , ae, ‘ ore 
a much lower rate of interest. ' So that, roughly speaking, | Financial Notes 
holders of securities who for some years have been Tae Srave or Maamura, 
accustomed ‘to receive anything from 43 up to 5} per — Ayrnoven there has been no real change in the monetaty 
cent. on their gilt-edged investments are now finding | position, signs have not been wanting of a distinct broadening 
that they are called upen to accept 4 per cent. almost | of investment demand in the direction of industrial securities, 
as a maximum rate for a trustee stock ranging down; | and gilt-edged stocks have shown slight dullness partly 
wards to about 3} per cent. Australia alone is likely (Continued on page 507.) 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 








$16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ? 29 ” 35 
£41. ” a ae 


































» office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


he Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 
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“4 PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 

















Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“It will give the chief points to. be considered in the investment 
eee 8, wraree ee es saa ee coe. oon 
ee oe po peg Solh~ but a handsome capital appreciation.” 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


FRENCH — SPANISH 
GERMAN— ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 
Learned in Six Months by New Pelman Method 


Famous General’s Tribute 











“‘] find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning a 
foreign language without a teacher.” 

General Sir AYLMER HALDANE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
“ A Revelation and a Joy.”—“ Your Italian Course is a revelation 
and a joy. I find myself often working at it eight and ten 
hours a day—if it can be called work.” _ Ch. C. Sey 
“Amazed at My Progress.”—“ My friends are amazed at my 
progress; and 1 am myself when I reflect that less than six 


months ago I knew no German at all!” (G. A. 310.) 
“Really Delighted.”—“I must add how delighted, really 
delighted, 1 am with your system of teaching a Foreign 


Language. Your method was a revelation to me, and at the out- 
set seemed impossible to me, yet when I applied myself to the 
lessons I found it was not a false claim, but the truth. More- 
over, one progresses without noticing it, so cleverly have the 
lessons been graded and worked into one another.” (G.R. 484.) 

These Ictters are typical of thousands reccived from readers 
who are learning French, German, Italian and Spanish by the 
new Peiman method, which is revolutionising language teaching. 

This wonderful new method enables you to learn French in 
French, Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and Italian in 
Italian, without using a word of English. The method is so 
simple that even a child can understand it, and so casy (gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated) that you learn the particular 
language you are studying in half the usual time. 

The Pelman method of learning languages is explained in four 
little books, one for each language. 

State which book you want and it will be sent you by return, 
free and post free. Write or call to-day. 


Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: PARIS, 80 Boulevard Haussmann, NEW 
YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders 
Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road, 


AMSTERDAM, Leliegracht 30. 














SOUTHWARD BOUND 


She calls at Gibraltar, Palma, 


Toulon, Naples, Port Said, Aden, 
Colombo and the capital cities of 
Australia 


ROUND VOYAGE 
FIRST CLASS (THREE MONTHS) 


£140 


OTHER TOURS 
FIRST CLASS FROM 


£18 
ORIENT LINE 


Managers : Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 
West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Screet, S.W.) and No. | Avwstralia House, Strand, W.C.2 
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said SIR HERBERT BARKER 


> 


The “‘ treasure’? was a Shoe! 


Obviously not an ordinary shoe, because Sir Herbert Barker 
had searched far and wide for it, The shoe had been made 
by an Indian genius to Sir Herbert’s own design; after fruitless 
attempts to find one built on true-to-nature lines. 


The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe, as worn by Sir Herbert him- 
self, and reproduced by his permission, has proved an immediate 
success. Wearers rejoice in the comfort it gives from the first 
day it is worn. ‘This shoe (now being made also for women) 


is obtainable from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent 
Street, London, W.1; Mulholland & Tedd, Ltd., Holloway 
Road, N.7; and from agents in all large cities and towns. 
Send postcard for interesting Booklet, describing Sir Herbert's 
search for his ideal Shoe. 


Dept. 7, Norvic Shoe Co., 
Northampton. 
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Thanks from Tanganyika. 


A native African boy in Tanganyika lost a leg. 
C.M.S. Missionaries brought his need to the notice 
of the Society, which supplied him with a bucket- 
and-pin leg. The following are extracts from a 
translation of his letter of thanks :— 


HUN 


IMU 


“T have great joy in the gift I have received from 
you, and this gift, which I never want to forget, is 
the leg which has come all the way from England. 
You: are very zealous on my behalf.” ; 





The great widespread work of the Society has 
been carried on for over 70 years, during which | 
it has supplied over 


_ 1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


= An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life Subscrip- 
tion of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two “ Letters ” 
= each year—and so on in proportion to amount con- = 
= tributed. Address: The Secretary, 
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: Royal 
Surgical Aid | 
Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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BARCLAYS BAN 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, Ec} 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 


Fa ah se SE ae 














that as early as 1736, and _ probably cities UP 
before, the business was being con- } 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site } 

of the existing Head Office. 1 BB pr has be 

cent. 

OVER 2,070 rn int 

° ' Id be w 

Branches in England and Wales, ie La 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. ee, 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), I 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, . 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L., | 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, 
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“In response to yout A year 

Urgent Appeal for funds was th: 

1. enclose a_ cheque for The ni 

twenty-five pounds. 1 anf against 

_ certain that when_ peopl f of 10 

realize that The Cancer ff jp the 

Hospital is in such des: riven | 

perate need of money 0B iy the 

carry on its great wotk dates 

both as a free Hospital and as a centre of Research into option 
the origins of this terrible disease, they will instantly com: + 
to your support and your £40,000 overdraft will vanish like gs 
magic. We cannot afford to let you work in the shadow die 
of this enormous financial deficit.. Your Hospital, day ant bit 
night, by every possible means, is fighting Cancer, and tt ad 
is unthinkable that we should not'come to your assistant 2 
and GIVE SOMETHING AT ONCE. . 
quent 

Che ; 

Cancer Hospitall: 
ancer Mospital): 

- (FREE ) Brit 

prof 

FULHAM RD.—LONDON, S.W3] 
ri 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 


—— 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 504.) 
nthe appearance of the South African Loan and 
uy ethat there are numerous borrewers of the highest 
to take advantage of the strength of the demand 
3 cO8e 4 stocks. ‘The signs of trade improvement are 
gilt nable ; railway traffics are rising, unemployment 
ues and retail trade statistics have begun to reflect some 
filling aan in spending power. Nevertheless, bank Advances 
poreralling as shown by the September averages of the 
sill Banks, and it is contended that there is little reason 
ering be 
é sive 
be ape eniged stocks, for credit resources are ample to 
gh ee any likely improvement in trade. The prices of 
so stocks and, indeed, of Railway Ordinary stocks, 
ae seem to imply an optimism which anticipates a 
ope rapid improvement in trade, instead of the gradual 

Healthy recovery which is at once the more desirable 
, the more likely. It may be, therefore, that gilt-edged 
nd may yet reach appreciably higher levels even, perhaps, 
y with continued improvement in trade securities 
oe ey begin to suffer from an encroachment of trade 
ivities upon the supply of capital available for investment. 

* * * * 
South AFRICAN CONVERSION LOAN, 

it has been known for some time that South Africa con- 
nplated a Conversion operation in connexion with the 
yercent. Loan 1933-43, for Mr. Havenga definitely announced 
m introducing his Budget last June that conversion 
ould be undertaken at the earliest opportunity. The amount 
the Loan is £13,000,000 and the right to call it for redemp- 
Hon has been exercisable since June Ist last. No surprise, 
Herefore, attended the appearance of the underwriting 
ry Tuesday of a conversion offer in the shape of a 34 per cent. 
sue at 98} per cent. The saving of interest, ignoring the 
isount on the new stock, will be £195,000. The new Loan, 
he prospectus of which appeared on Wednesday, met with 

™, ready response, being quickly over-subscribed for cash, 

nd as the conversion option remains open until October 21st, 
1, [iBt is probable that, as with Australia’s recent operation 

In a similar basis, the cash allotments will be on a very 
mall scale. The Loan is, of course, a trustee security and being 
: definitely redeemable holds out the prospect of conservation 
f capital value while giving what under present conditions 
is the market rate of interest on trustee securities. The new 
—__. Bloan is redeemable not later than 1965 with the option to the 
South African Government to repay it on or after 1955. 

* * * * 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD. 

Shareholders of Harrisons and Crosfield, the Eastern 
import and export merchants, have been cheered by the 
substantial improvement which has occurred in recent 
nonths in the values of rubber, tea, tin and other produce 
dealt in by the firm. The company is really a financial 
trust in connexion with the Eastern plantation and tin 
nining industries and its assets consist largely of investments 
in other companies. Consequently, its investments in the 
last two or three years have shown very heavy depreciation, 
but the latest report has indicated a welcome improvement 
In their value. ‘The company has set aside a Special Invest- 
ments Reserve of £350,000, and in the latest accounts the 
value. of the securities held was well in excess of the balances 
sheet figure after deducting the special Investments Reserve. 
yout @ A year ago the statement as regards the value of investments 
‘und If was that the depreciation was covered by the special reserve. 
' {oH The net profit this year shows improvement at £214,339 
a4 & against £183,032, and the company is able to pay a dividend 
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ra of 10 per cent. on its Deferred shares against 5 per cent. 
de in the previous year. A peculiarly speculative flavour is 
yop ere to the Deferred shares of the company by the provision 
fe in the Articles under which, when the dividend on these 


int) @ Mates is in excess of 10 per cent., shareholders have the 
ome  Ption of applying for allotment at par of Deferred Ordinary 
like § Mares to the extent of half their additional net dividend 
low #4 excess of the 10 per cent. rate. This option is not an 
ani ff itemative to the receipt of the cash dividend but in addition 
lit @ Wit. In 1927 and 1928 the cash dividend was 40 per cent. 
nt ad in the two following years 35 per cent., so that this 
option was then available and between 1926 and 1929 the 
shares never stood at less than £6 per share and werc fre- 
Gatly above £8. The present price.of the sharcs is about 
43, 
* * * * 
Prorit on BANK NOTES. 

It is not perhaps su‘ficiently known that profits on the 
aciary note issue, in other words upon Bank of England 
mites, go not to the Bank of England coffers, but to the 
British Government. Nor is the figure represented by these 

3 polits a mean one, although it varies from time to time 


omewhat in accordance with the movements in prices of { 


British Government. securities bchind the notes. The financial 


' (Contineed on page 528) 





at present with regard to the immediate | 








The most foolish form 
of gambling is to save 


a little and risk losing 
ts he were 


Yet that is the sort of gamble engaged in by 
a person who neglects to insure fully his 
property against Fire and other risks. He keeps 
a pound or so in his pocket (or more likely 
spends it on something else) and then one 
day may find himself faced with the loss of 
hundreds of pounds—which might have been 


restored to him by the insurance company. 


A 
PRUDENTIAL 
“Bearth<« Home’ 


POLICY 


can secure its holder against loss from all 


manner of disasters. 


Obtain full particulars from the Company’s 
local representative or fill in and forward 


this coupon. 


i iocsiceeeenernmeeenll 


























To 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


am interested in your “HEARTH and 
HOME”? Policy, and shall be glad to 
have full particulars. 


NAME (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 





~ ADDRESS 








| SPO US 10.53 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 507.) 


accounts of the United Kingdom for the fiscal year ended 
last March show, however, that for that year the profit on 
Bank notes which accrued to the Government was well over 
£11,000,000, a figure which compared with only about 
£3,000,000 in the previous year. It is perhaps just as well 
that there should be a clear realization of the extent to which 
the national revenues have been aided during the last year 
or so by what may be described as abnormal influences. 
The extreme cheapness of money is abnormal, and the 
result has been greatly to reduce the cost of the service of 
the National Debt owing to the cheap rates at which the 
Government has teen able to borrow on Treasury Bills. Now 
in addition we fird that the cheapness of money has also aided 
the rise in Gov rn nent stocks, which in its turn has: probably 
affected the protics from the Bank’s note issue. 
A. W. K. 


Gramophone Notes 


Orrra reproduced on the gramophone is seldom entirely 
satisfactory. However successful, the recording, however 
expectant the listener, a full opera rarely reaches its conclusion 
without the intervention of boredom. There should, therefore, 
be a welcome for the series of abridged operas which the 
Columbia company is issuing for the benefit of those who do 
not want the complete works. So far four operas have been 
issued in an abbreviated’ form—ZIl T'rovatore, Carmen, Aida, 
and Madame Butterfly. They are sung in Italian by the prin- 
cipal artists of La Scala, Milan, accompanied by the Milan 
Symphony Orchestra. Each set comprises six records and 
costs 24s. I confess that I prefer them to the complete operas, 

There are three excellent sets of orchestral records. Wein- 
gartner and the London Philharmonic Orchestra (Columbia 
DX516-9, 16s.) play Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in an 
exemplary manner. Schubert’s Fifth Symphony (Decca- 
Polydor CA8161-3, 12s.) is played by Horenstein and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra with plenty of life though with 
some eccentricities of tempo; Schnabel’s recording (H.M.V. 
DB1940-4, 30s.), with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto is, as usual, magnificent, 
An unusual and charming set is of Mozart’s Concertante 
Sinfonie (Columbia DX478-81, 16s.), played by Albert 
Sammons and Lionel Tertis with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty. 

We may also recommend a recording of the Prelude to Act 8, 
Die Meistersinger by Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra (H.M.V. DA1291, 4s.) ;. Mischa Levitzki’s interpretation 
of Chopin’s A Flat Polonaise (H.M.V. DA1316, 4s.) ; and Moz- 
art’s Oboe Quartet in F, played by Leon Goossens, Lener, Roth 
and Hartmann (Columbia LX256-7, 12s.). AUTOLYCUS, 


— 
— 








COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 
TEA AND RUBBER PROSPECTS 


Presipine at tho Twenty-fifth. Annual Mecting of Harrisons and 
Crosfield, Ltd., on October 11th, Mr. Eric Miller suggested that 
there was justification for a more optimistic view of the prospects 
of the Tea industry generally as a result of the regulation scheme 
now in force, which he outlined. 

Speaking of the Plantation Rubber industry, he showed that 
some regulatory scheme was essential if producers were to avoid 
drifting along unprofitably for an indefinite period, and he called 
attention to the recent statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequor 
that ‘in the case of primary commodities there was no method so 
certain and so rapid in its operation as the control of production 
and the proper adaptation of supply to demand where that could 
be effected by international agreement.” 
| Commenting on this, Mr. Miller said: No simpler statement of 
the case could be presented for getting the supply of rubber regu- 
lated on an international basis. Where the co-operation of several 
Governments is required to make regulation sufficiently compre- 
hensive to justify its legislative adoption, it is obviously. necessary 
to retain a certain elasticity of mind, without which no interna- 
tional round-table Conference can hope to achieve a comprehensive 
and satisfactory solution of a problem which is really long overdue 
for settlement. —__ 

Those of us in touch with the actual working of the industry in 
the East cannot be oblivious to the hardship which a continuance 
of over-production brings in its train for all those who are engaged 
in production upon estates or small-holdings. The Governments 
of the countries in which rubber is grown are in need of revenue 
from the industry, and last, not least, the proprietors of the trees 
from which the rubber is derived are definitely entitled to a reason- 
able return on their investment as recompense for the part they 
have played in the creation of this great industry, upon which the 
World. depends for its. supplies of a most essential.primary com- 
modity. Personally, I cannot forget that they have had‘no return 
on their investment for several years past. 
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' crossword puzzle to be opened. ~ Envelopes should be marked * 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 


By XANTHIPPE 
(Unclued words are referred to in other clues 5 
(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solr 


tii . 
Cc veain “ oft 


| should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelo PES Will be a" 


noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner will be published in our next elt 
sue, 
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ACROSS 6. —" was told to ; (Ol 
1. With 42, by Carey. nem. | 
11. With 22, boy’s name. 6. Fruit without the Engin 
13. 2 this crops up regularly. 7. Diana is a trifle mixed, 
14. Famous Eton headmaster, - 8. Rev., with 9 may stop iil 
15. Once ruled at Delhi. horse. 
17. 19 sounds like one. 10. Worrying in a Frenchma | 4Ser 
19. Doubted the feasibility of —. so st 
self-decapitation. SORUALS UNVEISIy ie 
20. It’s after a little advertise. 11. One of the U.S.A, wh 
ment, 12. Rather beastly part of Sj 
21. Were-wolf. 16. Alarums sometimes wer, 
23. Noirepyh to a. 18. To round Robot play, 


19. Doyle wrote of its trage)— 








26. Lies on the jacket. aus t 
= oir 36 pth 22, a certain 24. America’s contribution 
Syrian. y the war. ; — 
29. The parent without 1,000 is 25. Spanish bulls in confusiy 
different. 26. Precious stone. | 
31. This this, cries the Cockney 28: Rev, Navigators’ Islands, 
MP. 30. To over 3. 
33. Rev., a solo change for 32. Arcades ——. v 
Christiania. 38. Tobacco with 40, Paid 
34. In America, reverses the SOLUTION TO 20 
battle with a loss of 50. CROSSWORD No. 54, Tes 
35. Beautiful in 12. Later 
37. Bread or its eater might be. PIRIOI TIE LS IT IAIN descrip 
39. Where the oil comes from. GZ OVAALZA VAT IZZR Z7S1NI INI throughe 
41. Rev., coin in Rome or ace CJOVUIITS| BIO! TI HIAMAA | ae 
in Paris. TAL | Voy ir II IME —— 
i ; initials Yo U/RISIE 2 ‘—_ 
43. Famous Punch initials. et Bean ay 
DOWN i\B.Bo E Won 
1. The Chaldean city has lefs  fMl [elt TlatR}y|F lui lejRial 
light and shade. PYAZOVWAT G NYE aE 
2, Did Laurel say “Kiss [Liulcli JAINZAE ZA elalbile 
me?” LBA Slwin ie [RYU 
8. Hail herein would make a PE LHITITIEIRZAEVZEGE 
bird. LZ Pm {AIRISIE LI (LIL 
4, A war-time monarch stands fé|8|o|RHZAVZAV7B LAA 
* on his head. OZZN PIATL {LJA{RIO}OIN 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 54 is Mr. Moet Ridley 
Abinger, Burcott Road, Purley, Surrey. ' 
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THE EMPIRE FOR 
CHRIST 


Our People Overseas must be 
kept or won if God’s purposes 
for the world are to be fulfilled. 


Widespread material distress, par- 
ticularly in Western Canada, 1s 
crippling the work of the Church. 
Many large missions can: be main- 
tained only with outside help. 


“The Empire for Christ” is the 


ideal and aim of 


THE 


OLONIAL & CONTINENTAL | 


CHURCH SOCIETY =— 


| §Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 
| | 


| which appeals for funds to assist these 
needy areas. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ia ane “as nes tee «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund hoe ne ree eee “us eee §«=©9£2,475,000 
Currency Reserve . £ 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description . is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 








FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


eA PEAT FIREe 


iS INCOMPARABLE 


IT IS THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 

FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, 

HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 

HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 

METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING-—-WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME. 





A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from 
Producers’ bogs. Prices in blocks :— 





8000 ......... £12.0.0 1,000 ......... £2.17.6 
eee £7.2.6 aw £1.10.0 
BE xceisceres £4.2.6 BP sisnsoaes £1. 0.0 


Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,006 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 


Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattie and Poultry Houses, 
Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 
| etc.; particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 














Efforts—Spiritual 
and Temporal 


Our two hundred teachers and officers sow the seed of the 
Word of God week after week all the year round—seeking to 
win the young for Christ. 





There are 5,000 scholars 
in our seven Sunday 
Schools, 4,000 members in 
our Children’s Missions. 
The average attendance at 
the Bands of Hope is 
2,000. 


The work is temporal as 
well as spiritual. During 
the coming winter 52,000 
Free Satisfying Breakfasts 
will be given to hungry 
East End children. Each 
meal costs 3d. One hua- 
dred cost 25/-. 


How many little ones 
may we feed on your 


behalf ? 














Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine ALF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of ber agen 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End Life. for your response. 























SOUTH AMERICA | 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton } 
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A GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
NEEDING IMMEDIATE HELP 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DONATIONS FOR 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


moored in the Medway, near Rochester, WHERE 230 
POOR BOYS ARE NOW BEING TRAINED FOR 
THE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


THE OLD ‘“‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP WAS 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN 
OUT AND UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 


10,000 BOYS WERE SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 














“THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND" 
‘‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters)... Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. l, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


equivalent to a line 
for 6 insertions : Charged ag 


() 59 
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PERSONAL 


‘NENTLEMAN (Public Schoo!) would like to get in 

RH ©6touch with four others willing to invest twenty 
pounds each in a scheme which will provide them 
with free holiday facilities on the Essex Coast during 
the Easter, Whitsuntide and Summer vacations of 
1934. ‘The investment is returnable at the close of 
the Summer, but will bring no financial return beyond 
the free holiday facilities for a period of at least fourteen 
weeks. Of interest to ex-army Officers, yachtsmen 
and ail lovers of the open-air. Investments of £10 
considered for the Summer Vacation only.—Box A562. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


af 


eS 





ON THE WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING 

LINER WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 

ENSURING UTMOST STEADINESS AT 
SEA 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1.. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
‘Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Scc. 








MEDICAL 


NALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
RH ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T.S. HEATON, 
M.P 5S.. 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








ERVES.—Insomnia and Unreasonable Fears 
Banished. Complete Drugless Treatment, 5s., post 
free.—Write to Dr. GEORGE BRooK, Principal, ‘‘ Mayku” 
Institute, 20 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 








APPOINTMENTS,- &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
ITY OF 
‘ APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


comprising a Central and Twenty-four Branch Libraries 
and Reading Kooms, 





LIVERPOOL. 


The Corporation of Liverpool invite applications for 
the position of Chief Librarian at a salary of £900 per 
annum (subject to the deduction authorised by the 
Council). 

The person appointed will be required to devote whole 
time to the duties of the office, and will not be allowed 
to engage in any other business or occupation whatsoever, 
and will be required to hand over to the City Treasurer 
any fees and other amounts received in connexion with 
the appointment. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922, and also to the Standing Orders of the 
City Council. 

Library administration experience is essential. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and previous 
appointments, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, and endorsed ‘** Chief 
Librarian,’’ must be addressed to the undersigned and 
received on or before Tuesday the 7th day of November, 
1933. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the City 
Council will be considered a disqualification. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool, 2. 
10th October, 1933. 





—" COLLEGE, TAUNTON (Woodward School), 
VACANCY = occurs a HEADMASTER from 
January Ist, 1034. 


Initial Salary, £600 with house and allowances. 


for 


Applications not later than October 28th, with testi- 
monials (not to exceed three), previous experience, &c., to 
REY. DR. K. E. KIRK, 

CuRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 





( PENING for really good Music Student in first-¢lass 

boarding school in the country. Mutual terms or 
small premium. Preparation for the L.R.A.M. and train- 
ing in teaching.—Particulars from G@. W, c/o J. & J 
PaTON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 








Dec. 18 for 19 Days 


From Southampton to Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Dakar, Madeira, 
Lisbon. 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 
32 GUINEAS 


Glorious sunshine. Romantic Scenery. All 

Christmas and New Year Festivities on Board. 

Dancing Nightly. Frequent Gala Nights. 

Sports and Games. Yet Peace and Quiet for 

those needing Rest. Perfect Comfort, Cuisine 

and Service. One Sitting at Meals. Every 
Cabin a Stateroom De-Luxe. 


ALSO UNIQUE WINTER CRUISE 
TO HONOLULU & CALIFORNIA 
JAN. 24—APRIL 9. Details on request. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 





“ 
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ELOCUTION, &c. 


ae SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia 
ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand W.C. 2. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SSEX CAMPING SCHOOL—easy distance London— 
“4 has vacancies for pupils aged eleven to twenty. 
Especially suitable for those entering the Colonial 
Services or preparing for an Army Career. Preparation 
tor School Certificates, Matriculation, Army Prelim., 
Civil Service, Inter. B.Sc., B.A. and other examinations. 
Training in Practical and Theoretical Forestry, identi- 
fication of Timbers, Mensuration, «c. Chemistry 
aboratory. Practical Carpentry and training in Camp- 
craft for both at home and abroad. University Coaches. 
Healthy open-air life under finest camping conditions. 
Weather-proof tents specially built for dry, warm 
winter camping. Ample indoor accommodation. Riding, 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Shooting, Boxing, Fencing 
(foils, sabre, épée), Tennis (Hardcourt), Scouting, «ec. 
Pupils taken for short term periods at any time, £2 15:. 
weekly or £30 per term. Reduced terms to sons of 
Army Officers and Colonial Officials. Particulars from 
(THE SECRETARY 4/65 Portsdown Road, W. 9. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
bh TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and.rough idea of fees should be given. 


a CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL,I.C.S. 

J RESULTS 1933. 

| 2 . . . Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 6th place. 

HOME CIVIL . . ist, 3rd and 6 other places, 

CONSULAR AND LC.S. ; . Many Successes. 
Appointments have been offered to 36 different 

candidates who studied at 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3351-2. 


LECTURES _ 


NCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND Raop gy. 
S STUDIES, AST EURony 
University of London, 
(MUSeum 9733.) 
A Course of Six Public Lectures ts to be giv 
coneuntn Strand, — BtVem at i 
“CONTEMPORARY POLLAN)» 
on Wednesdays at 630 AND 






















Oct. 18. “* The Problems of the Re lic.” Ry pe: 
Radziwill. In the Chair: tr wid) Pia 
Oct. 25. ‘‘ Foreign Policy.” Gone 
Tarnowski. In the Chair: gip Wilt M 
Muller, G.B.E., K.C.ALG, al 
Noy. 1. ‘* Economic Problems.” By Dr, } 
Mlynarski. In the Chair: : 
oe 1¢ Chair: To ‘he annouy 
Nov. 8, ‘* Literature.” By Dr. Wacl : 
: the Chair: Mr. G. K. Chesterton ™ 
Nov.15, ‘* Cultural Problems.” By Professor le 
Dyboski. In the Chair: Professe 1 
Barker. =a 
Nov.22. “* Angto-Polish Relations.” By Dr. ( 
Halecki. In the Chair ; nOlinen) ld 


To be announce ly 





NIVERSITY OF LONDO 





A Lecture on “ DESCARTE 
French, by PROF. J. CHE 
Philosophy and Dean of the 
University of Grenoble) at UNIV 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on THURS); 
OCTOBER 26th, at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be tak 
by Prof. J. Macmurray, M.C., M.A. (Grote Profess; 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic in the University, 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, *” 

8S. J. WORSLEY, 


S. 


ES "will be given 
ALIER (Professor 


Academic Registrar 





etl ERSITY OF LONDOY 

A Course of Three Lectures, with lantern illustratiogg 
on * THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF Ty 
ANCIENT RUSSIAN PAINTING, XIL-XVII CEyp 
will be given by PROF. PAUL MURATOV (forme) 
of Rumiantzev Museum and High School of Art, Moy 
at THE COURTAULD INSTILUTE OF ART p 
Portman Square, W.1) on OCTOBER 23rd, 25th y 
27th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair y 
be taken by Prof. E. H. Minns, Litt.D., F.S.4., P.B4 
(Disney Professor of Archaeology and President 
Pembroke College, Cambridge). ADMISSION FREE 
BY TICKET to be obtained from the Director 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman Square, W,) 
or from the School of Slavonic Studies, 40 Torringtoy 
Square, W.C. 1. 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“ OPERA” 
given (with illustrations) by PROF. EGON WE 
D.Mus. (Professor of the History of Music in thd 
University of Vienna), on THURSDAYS; 
OCTOBER 26th, NOVEMBER 2nd and 9th, at 5.15 p.m, 
as follows :— 
OCTOBER 26th.—At THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

MUSIC (Prince Consort Road, South Kensington; 

8.W. 7). 

[Subject : ‘* The Problem of Opera.”’} 

ROYAL ACADEMY 












will bq 
LENZ 





NOVEMBER 2nd.—At THE 
OF MUSIC (York Gate, Marylebone Road, 
N.W. 1) 


[Subject : ‘‘ Music Drama.’’] 
NOVEMBER 9th.—At TRINITY COLLEGE Of 
MUSIC (Mandeville Place, W. 1). 
(Subject: ‘‘ The Latest Developments of Opera.” 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Robert 
Mayer, Esq. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. 
Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 
Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lord GIsBOROUGH. 

Public School for Girls Resident. : 
Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls ane 
prepared for the usual examinations and for l niversity 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 p.a. 





CU 2. SB. ON. 8. Woe 
Q HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. ; 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. : 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped) 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for 4 
Public Examinations, Entranee and Leaving Scholat 
ships. Easy access London. ~~ 
Prospectus on application to the Heiv-Macee® | 





HEATRE SCHOOL.—tTraining for London Reper- 
tory. A few vacancies remain for Autumn Term. 





J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4, ‘fel. : Mansion House 5053, 


—Apply, in writing, to the Director, 58 Baker Street, 
W.1, 


HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for on 





recognized by the Board of Education. - 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games records) 
Individual care, Scholarships available. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES— FOR SALE 

— RTS 8 ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON- IDE Al TOU RS B .UTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand Instruments 
GS? scHooL for GIRLS (5-18), (English, Church) ; re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 
ed by Board. of Education ; warm climate ; or by small monthly payments. TEN YEARS’ 
reeomning, goosl food; gymnasium, tennis courts. TO GUARANTEE given.— Apply to BuUrunzR & Co., LrD., 

Day Scholars from £10.—Apply, 17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ‘Phone Langham 1423. 


- ay Boarders £7 ; 
Sister ——— 

N’S Recognized Boarding, School, for Girls ’ 
GP cocteriout ee eouth. Entrance scholarships available 








E ap HEADMIST RESS of a first-class country board- 
Tis school is anxious to hear of a companion- student 
akin girl who is reading for University Entrance 

oe glish. Special fees. — Full partic ulars from 
penton Student, Messrs. J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 


Street, London. tie 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


accurately typed by experienced 
Is. per 1000 words incl. of one car- 











UTHORS’ MSS 
Literary Typist. 





bon copy.—MIss. ALLEN,22 DrylandsRd.,Crouch End,N.8. 
SILEEN O'SHAUGHNESSY, B.A. (Oxon.), 49 
Vv jctoria Street, London, $.W.1.—Literary and 


academic type writing transcriptions from obscure or 





imperfect manuscripts. Victoria 5132. 
Tavs OF LITERARY MERIT considered 
for PRODUCTION by THEATRE SCHOOL 

COMPANY.—Apply, in writing, to the Director, 

, Sowa Baker Street, W.1. 





TS WRITE FOR PRKOFIT.—Make a second income in 
time. Send for iree booklet.—REGENT 
[ysriTUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


CASH OFFERED FOR NOVEL. Fuil 
£1( 00 particulars on application. MSS. of all 
types also inv ited for prompt publication. Advice free. 

STOCKWELL L. inet 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
\ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d, 68. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


65 DAYS FOR 80 ENS. 


FIRST-CLASS 
SAILING FROM LONDON 


OCT. 21, NOV. 17, 
DEC. 16, DEC. 30 
and JAN. 13, 1934. 


designed, constructed and 
tropical conditions. 


Steamers 
equipped for 


All outside cabins and perfect service. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports. 
Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL $.S. C0., LID., 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
or usual Travel Agencies. 


























YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
S quarters at 1s. per Ib, for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib. 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 








All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and | 
Sat. —T. M. Ni & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 
GARDENING 





ENTLEY’S Eneyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy.— 


Joseph BENTLEY, LTD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 





OW TO DRESS WELL 
ON 10s. 


OR £1 PER MONTH. 


SMARTWEAR. No 
Autumn and Winter 
to Dept. W.F.V. 


Open a Credit Account with 
required. Write for 
also Gentlemen’s catalogue, 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 

263-271 Street, Wik. 


references 
Catalogue, 


Regent London, 





IKE A LADY’S €ARESS” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. 





— Agents, Salomonsen & Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C.3. 
: van J 9 

OTTERY—HAN DPAINTED.— Delightful decor- 

ation. Coloured illustrated catalogue — free.— 


RAINBOW POTTERY (Dept. ‘* S,’’) Lindfield, Sussex. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Fair Isle ’’ patterns. 
shop prices.—Write for Free Illustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.—W™M. D. JOHNSON, 3.353, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Tree State. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach T'he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts :—2}° for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
7)% for 26 and 10% for 52 





Re AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





yes ZR UNDE RWE AR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
V Far below any shop prices, because supplied 
direct-by-post from Mz ukers.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely ** B-P ” 
Underwear, Britain’s finest value. Prices lowest-ever in 
spite of sensational rise in wool. . Any style, any size ; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a_ speciality. 
Pure Wool or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting. GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to BIRKET?Y & 


At Shetland prices, far less than | 


| 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 











HOLIDAY RESORTS 


PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
i holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of W ight 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to TowN CLERK, Town Hall. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
llld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 











ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 








| ce BURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel 207,501. 





Y LASTON BURY. Chalice Well Old House. Home Com- 
KX forts. Good table. Garden, Well of Holy Grail. Ex- 
peditions. 7s. to 9s. daily incisve. Warden A. M. BUCKTON. 
MA TEOCK.—SMEDLEY'S— at, Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 


bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








YOURSELVES in Country. 


EFRESH English 








Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P.R. . A., Sv. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


Srreet, W.1. 


Lrp., 





YPEND the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely old 
S country house recently converted and fitted with 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. No frost, fogs 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House Hotel, Budoek 
Vean, Falmouth Bay. 





Y¥URREY TRUST LNNS for excellent country quarters, 
b situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
list **S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SukkEY Trust, 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay. in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
ss. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 





PHILLIPS, LTp. (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham. 


2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

_ to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from Tah Spectator’s Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
PULTENEY., 

BELFAST. GRAN D CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH. Pe ee myo he 
BOURNEMOUTH A carcrns —H. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 
BRIGHTON. AALENTTED. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON ewe ae a CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGL. OTE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donesal) GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).— VICTORIA. 
ae BOAR. 

BARDEN HOUSE. 
> ee ARMS. 

CANTERBURY.-—COUN 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). Y BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry). —GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE. SRHEAD. 


HY DRO. 





Fn SPA, 


CRAWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—C. AVENDISH. 

2ARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus). —G@LE NESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.— ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELWAN. 
GULLANE.— MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 





HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 

HINDHEAD.— MOORLAND'S. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KENMORE (Pertis.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LAKE 


VYRNWY. 

LANARK. SDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

LLANBERIS. Snowdon)-—ROVAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTE 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH TWEE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St, W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 

LYME REGIS.—THE ~.. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARM 

MANCHESTER. ~“BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 











MONMOUTH—bIA UFORT A RMS. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire ).— ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. " cempenes 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —GT. NORTHERN. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

ROWARDENNAN 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES Cnet A CASTLE. 

YH Y-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON- ~SEA._ADELPAL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LON Sen ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffoik).—GRAND. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nar.).—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

PALACE. 


—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HA 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 











satin: IB, ict 
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October Books 


THE VICTORIAN AFTERMATH 
By LE. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, author of The History of British Civilisation, ete. 12s. 6d. 
Opening with the death of Queen Victoria, the narrative sweeps on to the final catastrophe 


of 1914, embracing the w hole social, economic, moral, political, literary, and artistic life of 
the Edwardian years. This is the third (and final) volume of the author's brilliant survey 


of the Victorian Age. 


“WOMAN IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By FANNINA HALLE, 24 plates. 18s. 


A comprehensive and sympathetic account of the position 
of women in the Soviet Union, in home, State, and 
industry; of the new sexual ethic of the Soviets; of 
the Soviet attitude to prostitution, birth control, divorce, 
maternity, ete. 


SIR ERNEST SATOW 
By BERNARD M, ALLEN. With Portrait. 5s. 


A memcir of this eminent Japanese scholar, one of our 
leading diplomats in the Far East, which throws much 
light on inodern Japan. 


“HISTORY OF 
THE HIGHWAYMEN 


By Capt. SMITH. 16 plates. 600 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Cheaper edition. “As a chronicler, he is admirable. His 
style is vivid, and his details both humorous and grim, 
impressive and appropriate. Some of the stories are 
macabre.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HISTORY OF 
BUDDHIST THOUGHT 


By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt. 4 plates. HOS: 
Based on new material, this important work traces ihe 
different lines of Buddhist thought as they appear in 
history, from its earliest appearance as a school of wander- 
ing ascetics with a system of mystic practices (Yoga), 


“ISMAIL, THE 
MALIGNED KHEDIVE 


By P. CRABITES, author of Gordon, The Sudan 

and Slavery. With portrait. 12s. 6d. 
A defence of Ismail, first Khedive of Egypt, friend of 
Gordon, fosterer of the cotton and -sugar industries, 


against "the charges of many eminent historians. A full 
account of his deeply interesting life. 


RIDDLES OF 
THE GOBI DESERT 


By SVEN HEDIN. 24 plates. 18s. 


Of Across the Gobi Desert it was written (in the Sunday 
7Yimes) that it told “ of adventures which can have had no 
cqual since the days of Marco Polo.” This:sequel is no 
whit less exciting. 


THE SFORZAS 
By L, COLLISON-MORLEY. 12 plates. 12s. 6d. 
A full-blooded account of the mighty Sforza family 


against a brilliant Renaissance background. <A story rich 
in action, conspiracy, love, and murder. 


“BROTHERS 
OF THE SNOW 


By LUIS TRENKER. 106 plates. 10s. 6d. 


In pages packed with adyenture and great deeds, Trenker 
tells the story. of his life on the mountains, as Alpine 
guide, as soldier on the Italian front, and as film star and 
producer. 


THE LOGIC OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


By Professor P, SARGANT FLORENCE. 10s. 6d. 


A realistic outline of the structure of modern industry, 
sugge sting radical reforms. Economic science must succeed 
in overcoming the worker’s feeling of being a mere Cog, 
the capitalist’s fear of taking risks, the salaried managcr’s 
lack of enterprise. 


AFFINITIES OF 
MAN, MONKEYS, & APES 


By S. ZUCKERMAN, D.Sc., author of The Social 

Life of Monkeys. 24 plates. 10s. 6d. 
An elaborate and original study of the bearings of 
physiology and behavioural experiments on the relation- 


ships between man, monkeys, and apes. A book which 
throws new light on the problem of evolution. 


Send for a copy of the Autumn List, containing 
full details of these, and many other, books. 


All prices are net. 
BROADWAY HOUSE, 
KEGAN PAUL 


* Ready on October 19th. 
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